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Duty Made Easy 


HE dispute between the Government and Mr Bevan has. 
determined the title and the main emphasis of the Labour party’s 


new. policy statement. But its significance is much wider. As a 
general answer to Mr Bevan’s,criticism of the defence programme, the 
pamphlet published on Tuesday—‘‘ Our First Duty: Peace ”"—is 
blunt and effective. That does not make it a success. Mr Bevan has 
not been made important by any intellectual or moral force in his 
arguments. His main asset is that he is willing and able to capitalise 
the disillusion and discontent in the ranks of the Labour movement. 
Its leaders will not defeat him either by defending or by changing 
their foreign policy. Their real answer to Bevanism must be inci- 
dental to what would have been their main task in any event. 


That is to find a domestic policy fulfilling two conditions. It should 
be a policy behind which the Labour movement can rebuild its faith 
and renew its enthusiasm. It should also be a policy moderate and 
convincing enough to command the support of about half the electorate 
—a little more than half at some times but only a little less than half 
at any time. This is not to suggest that current policy-making will 
necessarily have much influence on the result of the next general 
election, which may well be effectively determined ‘already. But, the 
Labour party must try at least to remain close to power and thereby 
to be a responsible opposition when it is not providing a government. 
What is at stake is the future health of the Labour movement. Unless 
its present leaders can find new policies at once realistic enough for 
the electors and idealistic enough for their followers, an electoral 
defeat is quite likely to remove them as a group from the control of 
the party. If they are timid and unimaginative now, there will have 
to be bigger upheavals within the Labour party later. And in the 
process it may well condemn itself to opposition not for five years but 
for ten or more. 


Many members of the Labour party must be well aware of such 
dangers. They seem peculiarly powerless to do anything about it. 
The best that can be said of this week’s policy statement is that it gets 
nearer than any previous Labour document to admitting that the 
party’s old ideas are discredited and a new policy is needed. Faith 
in nationalisation has sunk so low that it can surely never be revived. 
The pamphlet says of the existing nationalised industries merely that 
they “ are now firmly established elements in our national economy ” 
and that “most are already showing better results than before 
nationalisation.” These meaningless claims have naturally been 
criticised for complacency, but they are in fact the minimum that had 
to be said to save the Labour party’s face. The self-condemnation by 
faint praise is strengthened by an admission that “ even better results ” 
are needed. Not only are there no specific projects for further 
nationalisation but no word is repeated from the general dissertation 
in its favour by which last year’s statement on “Labour and the 
New Society” tried to keep the flag flying. Theoretically, of 
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course, the party remains entirely free to put new 
nationalisation projects into a detailed election pro- 
gramme. But the present pamphlet is supposed to be 
“a statement of policy on the problems of today,” and 
therefore the Labour party has implicitly recognised that 
nationalisation is irrelevant to current problems. 

This is not an attitude of the leaders alone, taken in 
spite of left-wing enthusiasm lower down. It is signifi- 
cant that among the 52 pages of resolutions submitted 
for the annual conference at Scarborough, only two pages 
are occupied by resolutiens on nationalisation. Almost 
all of these ask for reforms in the industries already 
nationalised: Only one constituency party suggests that, 
as part of “a programme of uncompromising Socialism,” 
more nationalisation (of industries undefined) should be 
included in the next election manifesto. The consti- 
tuency is one that returned a Conservative member with 
a majority of over 15,000 in 1950, and the views of its 
Labour party will carry no weight at the Scarborough 
conference. It is safe to regard further nationalisation 
as a dead issue at least for some years ahead. 


As far as it goes, this realism merits a warm welcome. , 


Indeed, it removes what at the last election was Labour’s 
greatest liability in the mind of the independent elector. 
But the shedding of old doctrines, however false, is 
of little value if its only consequence is to expose a 
vacuum. The Labour party offers some portentous 
declarations of general principle, but they can be held 
to distinguish Labour from Tory only on the assumption 
that Tories are monsters who would welcome mass 
unemployment, grind the faces of the poor and rush the 
country into war. Such charges are made freely, but 
plainly their only purpose is to try to whip up some 
enthusiasm in the party workers ; they will not nowadays 
convince any floating voters. 


* 


In contrast to the positive ideas it used to have itself, 
and to the unreal fiendishness attributed to the Tories, 
the Labour party now offers the electors simply a pro- 
mise to respect all its existing taboos. The social ser- 
vices will not be touched (though there may be some 
transfers of expenditure between the various services) ; 
the housing programme will be maintained ; the food 
subsidies will be maintained ; rent contro! will be main- 
tained ; bulk buying will continue ; and so on. Here 
and there, the Government’s promises of intensified 
action are repeated: a stronger attack on monopoly, more 
price and other controls, dividend limitation, distribu- 
tion made more efficient ; and—the one proposal not 
before mentioned officially—there will be more taxation 
on people with large unearned incomes. The reference 
is presumably to some limited variety of capital levy or 
a capital gains tax. Whatever their merits or demerits, 
one point about these proposals is indisputable. They 
are all things that the Government would have done long 
ago if it believed that their effects would be consider- 
able. Beside the magnitude of the tasks that rearmament 
imposes on the British economy, they are all of trifling 
significance. 


The prescription is the medicine as before, but taken 


now with a little ice ; and the prescription governs the. 


diagnosis. Since it has no new ideas to offer, the Labour 
party is compelled to argue that circumstances have 
hardly changed. Since Labour is in favour of re- 
armament, it must be made out to be easy. Peace is the 


first priority, but it can be comfortably obtained: 
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(together, presumably, with external solvency. though 
that is hardly mentioned). The only sacrifice calles 
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except from the idle rich, is the purely hypotheticg one 
of some of the improvement in living <:andands 4” 
would otherwise have been possible. The country an 
the Government can go on Ost as they are, 
Only the most simple-minded will be te lieveg by this 
assurance. It hardly squares with the diavnosis Minis. 
ters themselves have given on many occas ons. And it 
is made nonsensical by the Labour part\’s chief Sup. 


porters, the trade unions. Wages cannot «dvance at the 
pace for which the unions ate now pressing and even. 
thing else remain as it is. The policies that Labo 
proposes to maintain would be damaging enough even 
with their old accompaniment of the wage freeg 
Without the wage freeze, they make no sense at all, Yy 
the politicians—without Sir Stafford Cripp:—now lag 
courage to ask in even the mildest terms for wage 
stability. 

“ Our First Duty: Peace ” is the party icaders’ apped 
to both of the main annual gatherings of the Laboy 
movement—to the Trades Union Congress next week a 
well as to the party conference next month. Yet all j 
says on the things that most concern the unions js tha 
“there may . . . be some reduction in the supply of 
goods available to improve the standard of living ” and 
“there is need for commonsense and restraint on the 
part of everyone in the community.” Compared with 
this, the TUC’s own muddled searchings for a 
economic policy are models of courage and {far-sighted 
ness. Trade union leaders cannot be expected to tell 
their followers that sacrifices are necessary when the 
Government is too timid to recognise the costs of 
security and solvency ; they cannot be expected to save 
the country by wage restraint when the politicians wil 
not govern it by leadership and firm policy. Next week's 
proceedings at Blackpool will have to be judged in the 
light of other peoples’, as well as the trade unions, 
limitations. 

* 


The Labour party’s leaders can still draw heavily 
the great fund of loyalty with which the trade unions 
particularly, have supported “their”  governmen. 
Thanks to that loyalty, they will pay no immediate 
penalty for their failure to provide leadership and polity. 
Their task was, admittedly, difficult. No one gets@ 
new policy accepted until outworn doctrines have beta 
dropped, until the reality of decay in the old faiths has 















been honestly and widely recognised. In a great pol 
tical party such changes are inevitably slow. They at 
likely to bé particularly slow in a movemen that burdets 
itself with so many conferences, not only 0! the Labour 
party as such but of all the individual wnons that afe 
continually holding their petty inquests 0° Governmett 
policy. The persistent public airing of differences ® 
bound to make leaders cautious ; it reduces polity 
making to a search for the highest commo denominatt 
of diverse fractions. And it is therefore peculiarly 
for Labour leaders to have a new policy unul -_ 
everyone in the movement has abandoned the old. | 
these are excuses and tions, no! junit 
The plain fact is that the Labour partys ‘cadets, re 
bewildered and dispirited, will not face © ‘he pr 

of today.” By that they are failing the: followers 
as long as they cling to office, they are fa)."s the co 
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THE ECOS 


Egypt 


OR a week there has been no fresh move in the 
E Persian oil affair. This is good; for under the 
double pressure of the importance of the oil and the 
importance of keeping Persia from going Communist, the 
temptation to practise still more appeasement is very 
strong. In Washington, it ts apparently being said quite 
openly that the oil is much less important than the 
stability of the present Persian regime and that insistence 
on British management at Abadan is a stumbling-block ; 
even if these things were true, to say them is to issue an 
invitation to blackmail. Even in London, the Persians 
have been advised in what are usually regarded as 
authoritative quarters to specify how they would like the 
Stokes proposals altered so as to make them acceptable. 
In view of these unofficial opinions, it is a matter for 
congratulation that the official statements, those of Mr 
Harriman as well as of the British Government, have 
been firm and have made it clear that the next step must 
come from the Persians. The idea seems to be to allow 
a pause for reflection and during it to take no overt step, 


| such as a complete evacuation of Abadan, which could 


be interpreted as an attempt to put pressure on Dr 
Mossadegh and give him further excuse to blame his 
troubles on the British. For a short time, it may be right 
to leave matters a little ambiguous—but not for long. 


Meanwhile, it is becoming clearer that a very 
similar situation is blowing up in Egypt. There, as in 
Persia, the British are in possession of undoubted con- 
tractual rights which the local government wishes to 
abrogate. Salah-el-Din Pasha, the Foreign Minister in 
the Wafd Government, is earning plaudits even from 
his many personal adversaries by ringing declarations 
that, before the end of the present parliamentary session, 
Egypt will denounce the Treaty of 1936 and demand 
the evacuation of the Canal Zone and sole dominion over 
the Sudan. Nahas Pasha, the Prime Minister, and a 
much more powerful figure than Salah-el-Din Pasha, has 
now lent his personal authority to the same policy, 
unabashed by the fact that he himself was the main 
signatory of the Treaty and was sufficiently pleased with 
it at the time to issue a special postage-stamp; unprece- 
dentedly bearing the image of an infidel—-Mr Eden—in 
order to mark the goodwill of the occasion. In Egypt, as 
in Persia, the asset enjoyed by the British under their 
contractual rights is one of the utmost value not only to 
themselves but also (as it seems to them) to the whole of 


| the western world. If the Suez Canal were left 


undefended, the consequences to the west might be even 
more serious than the drying-up of Persfan oil. Yet in 
Egypt, as until recently in Persia, it has been impossible 
(0 get the Americans to show any sign of interest in the 
subject, let alone of support for the British attitude. 
mired, visiting American dignitaries, in Cairo as in 
a have left the impression (perhaps unwittingly) 
at they will be quite glad to see the British removed. 


In Egypt, as in Persia—to complete the parallel—the 
ans in office, who are themselves drawn from the 
ga class, require the excitement of a rousing 
me : 2 cause to distract attention from the unhappy 

* tie country they rule. The politically minded 


eyptian is unstable of character and short of memory. 
press, to Keep up its sales, simply tells him 
© wants to hear. If he buys a foreign paper, he 


is home 
What h 


Next 


finds that every line of criticism has been snipped from 
its columns—as this article will be cut out—by the 
scissors of an industrious censor. The great mass of 
the Egyptian public is not affected by these practices. It 
is solely concerned with its struggle with the mounting 
cost of living, which is, for she poor man, fast becoming 
a struggle to keep alive. Only a few years ago, enough 
beans to provide a good meal for a worker’s family of 
five cost less than a piastre ; now they cost five, and 
cartoonists show the shopper asking, “ How much is a 
bean, please ?” Only the rich are in a position to live 
as they used to do. A resultant swing of public opinion 
to the Left is being stimulated by a small group of well- 
edited papers which are openly anti-Pasha, but which 
must be publishing at a loss—so high is the cost of paper. 
The papers of the Centre and Right are countering the 
swing by devoting most of their attention to external 
affairs. So is the Pasha-politician. To do so provides 
a screen for a mass of ills—the inefficiency, the ten- 
dency to pack the civil service with idle government 
toadies, the financial and social stagnation and the un- 
precedented degree of corruption by men in office, into 
which eighteen months of Wafdist rule have landed the 
country. It would be unfair to the richer class in 
Egypt to suggest that all condone such practices ; 
symbolic of the distaste of many educated men for 
present goings-on was the resignation of Ahmed 
Hussein Pasha, a man of staunch reformist principles 
who was until July Wafdist Minister of Social Affairs. 
But this group lacks leadership. Unless and until it 
can generate the moral courage to seize the tiller, Egypt’s 
chosen leaders must continue on their course and will 
beat the kettledrum of anti-foreign sentiment in order to 
mask the Wafd’s weakening hold on public favour, as 
well as their own shortcomings. 


* 


The Egyptian politicians, however, are more cautious 
than the Persians. They have been talking of denounc- 


_ing the Treaty of 1936 for a long time, but have not 


denounced it. Even the categorical statement of the 
Foreign Minister did not settle the matter, as he might 
be induced to resign. Now that the Prime Minister, 
Nahas Pasha, has chimed in, the intention to- denounce 
looks more serious. But even now it is noticeable that 
another of the signatories of 1936, Hafiz Afifi Pasha, who 
is well known to be very close to the Palace, has made 
a speech defending the Treaty and opposing its denuncia- 
tion. Nothing will be certain until King Farouk returns 
to Cairo from his extended and expensive honeymoon— 
except that Anglo-Egyptian relations, and all that hangs 
upon them, will continue to be the sport of Egyptian 
politics. 

It may be regarded as an unfortunate complication 
that the leaders of the Wafd are being positively assisted 
to put up an effective smokescreen by the western 
powers’ decision to arraign Egypt before the Security 
Council. The complaint about unwarrantable Egyptian 
exercise of the right to search in the Suez Canal was 
originally brought by Israel: To challenge the Egyptian 
attitude on a matter to do with Israel is to pick a strong- 
point for attack ; once the existence of Israel enters the 
argument, all Arabs, and most Moslems, automatically 
take the anti-Israeli side. The Wafd is accordingly 
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scoring a political success by its ability to stand, as it 
could on no other current issue, as the champion of the 
Arab world and even of oppressed Asia. Against this 
must be set the advantage that the United States, Britain 
and France are acting together—which is a rare and 
valuable event in the Middle East. It is doubtful 
whether this unanimity could have been secured if Israel 
had not been involved. 

Anglo-American. agreement, in fact, is the key to the 
situation in Egypt as it is in Persia and all over the 
Middle East. When the Persian affair was in extremis 
—but not before—a sufficient degree of co-operation at 
a high enough level was secured. Washington discovered 
that it was not, after all, disinterested and could not 
afford to be neutral. Will the same discovery in other 
Middle Eastern disputes have to wait until they, too, 
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have gone too far? “ Anglo-American agreemen;: 


not mean simple American backing for Britis); volici 
any more than it means automatic British acceptance ¢ 
any American proposal. It does not require a fo i 
alliance or the creation of an open Anglo-American fea 
But it does require mutual understanding and ‘tung 


trust. If the British must convince the Americans th 

they will not stir up unnecessary trouble in the Middl 
East simply by crusted selfishness and refusal to aa 
with the times, the Americans must convince the British 
that they will not throw away irreplaceable assets of the 
free world simply through unwillingness to stand up to 
the local politicians. In this respect, what Mr Harrimay 
called “the team of Stokes and Harriman ” was a oreq 
success. The precedent being set, the two governmengs 
should extend it to cover the whole Middle Fass | 


Trade -with the Communists 


ONTROVERSY about the rights and wrongs of 

east-west trade—that is to say, about exchanges 
between the free countries of Europe and those in the 
Soviet bloc—is not new. For four years now there has 
been a sharp division of opinion between two groups in 
Europe and the United States ; one has urged an in- 
crease of those exchanges in the hope of better relations 
with the Communists and less dependence on the 
Americans ; the other saw in the. restriction of these 
exchanges a way of making life much more difficult for 
Communist governments. It has, in short, been an 
argument between those who want to keep trade outside 
the sphere of cold war strategy and those who see in 
economic warfare one of the west’s strongest weapons. 


If the argument has lately become more bitter and 
impatient, it is largely because those who favour 
economic warfare have felt their case greatly streng- 
thened by the events of the Korean war. If the Russians 
can practise aggression by proxy, they argue, why should 
not the United States practise economic reprisal by 
proxy? And in many American minds there still 
rankle the anger and surprise that were aroused by stories 
of rubber, oil and other valuable supplies reaching the 
Chinese Communist armies from Hongkong and other 
sources in the sterling area. Those feelings are quickly 
revived by any suggestion that other Communist govern- 
ments are being supplied with crucial goods and 
materials by countries that are receiving American aid. 
This emotional approach to a highly complicated ques- 
tion is, of course, sincere and America’s allies must make 
every effort to understand it and the pressure it puts on 
the Administration ; but there is now a real danger that 
it will obscure the main issue, which is whether the 
free world would on balance gain or lose by restricting 
east-west trade even more than it has been restricted 
already. One of the main objections to the Battle Bill, 
which was discussed in the last issue of The Economist, 
is that it would place so much of the power and respon- 
sibility for deciding this issue in the Washington office 
of the Mutual Defence Assistance officer. For any fair 
discussion of the pros and cons must begin with answers 
to these two questions that only individual governments 
can supply. First, to what extent is Western Europe 
dependent on supplies from countries in the Soviet 

? Second, to what extent has Western-Europe 





of potential military value ? Eastern Europe has always 
played an important role in intra-European trade by 
supplying primary products (food, certain raw materials 
and semi-manufactures) in return for manufactures, and 
the fact that it was not able to make a ful! contribution 
in the postwar years increased Western Europe's depen- 
dence on North America. The importance of east-west 
trade was recognised by the Marshall Plan, which was 
drawn up on the assumption that its normal pattern would 
be restored. To balance its dollar accounts, Europe has 
had simultaneously to expand its dollar-earning capacity 
and to curtail its dollar expenditure, and its success on 
both counts is impressive, as can be seen from the 
accompanying tables. The deficit has shrunk from $613 
million a month in 1947 to $226 million in 1950. Itis 
important to realise that the reduction in dollar imports 
was made possible largely by developing trade wit 
countries of the Soviet bloc. In the OEFC’s figures, 
“Eastern Europe ” includes Finland and Jugoslavia and 
the value of trade with the Soviet bloc is therefore greatly 
exaggerated. In the rest of this article, however, “Easter 
Europe” is confined to the countries under Soviet | 
domination. Unfortunately, however, trade with Eastem 
Germany has to be excluded from the comparisons. 


been sending to the Soviet Union and its satellites goods 


x, 


‘In value Western Europe’s imports from the Soviet 
bloc have now more or less regained the 1937 level 
though the volume is very much smaller. Last year under 
4 per cent of total imports came from Communist cout 
tries of Europe compared with over 10 per cent before 
the war. Britain was by far the largest individual 
importer, taking over a quarter of the total for Westem 
Europe. Timber and grain (from the Soviet Union 
each accounted for 22 per cent of Britain’s imports {rm 
Eastern Europe ; meat and dairy produce (!1om Poland) 
together account for another 22 per cent ; the rest O® 
sisted mainly of hides and skins, wood manu!actures and 
textiles, the two latter items coming from Czechoslovakia. 
Last year Eastern Europe supplied Britain with @ 
quarter of its total softwood imports and 2 third of its 
coarse grain imports. Yet only 24 per cent of Britain's 
total imports in 1950 came from the Soviet Di 
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Germany, the second largest trader with the iron curtain 
countries, accounted for Lo per cent of Western Europe’s 
‘otal, representing under 4 per cent of its own total 
imports Before the war about 1§ per cent came from 
this area ; the main items were foodstuffs. Both Norway 
and Sweden had about the same proportionate trade with 
he Soviet bloc as before the war, whereas the other major 
-ountries of Western Europe imported less than half of 
the quintity in 1937. The chief products were grain, 
-gal from Poland, timber from Russia and Poland, tex- 
tiles, meat and sugar. 

Western Europe’s imports from the Soviet area are 
in total, therefore, relatively small and much smaller than 
before the war. But certain individual items—chiefly 
srain. timber and coal—have considerable importance. 
The only alternative sources for these three commodities 
are in the western hemisphere: timber from North 
America, grain from either North America or Argentina, 
and coal from the United States unless a miracle happens 
in Britain to increase its coal output. The substitution 
of these supplies would mean spending more dollars, 
even if the exporting countries had a sufficiently large 
export surplus to meet Western Europe’s requirements. 
Of the foodstuffs (bacon, eggs and sugar), again the only 
alternative source is North America. Europe could not 
entirely forgo the supplies of these things that it now gets 
from the Soviet bloc exeept at the cost of a reduction in 
food consumption and possibly in industrial activity as 
well. 

Trade is a two-way exchange, whereby both countries 
engaged in it are satisfied. The Russians are fully con- 
versant with this aspect of international trade and are 
willing to sell to Britain and other countries of Western 
Europe only if they can buy in return the type of goods 
they want. What, then, has Western Europe been selling 
to the Soviet bloc? The main items last year were metals, 
metal manufactures and machinery ; they comprised half 
of Western Europe’s exports to the east and the volume 
of machinery alone was in fact larger than before the war 
despite German exports being less than a third of their 
prewar scale ; the gap was filled by increased exports 
irom other Western European countries. 


Britain is Western Europe’s largest exporter to the 
Soviet bloc, accounting for 18 per cent of the total ; but 
these exports were less than 14 per cent of Britain’s total 
shipments abroad in 19§0, compared with 54 per cent 
before the war. Over a half of Britain’s exports to the 
Soviet Union and its satellites consisted of machinery, 
chiefly clectrical generating sets and generators, while 
faw materials (home-produced and imported) accounted 
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for a fifth. Since the war Britain has always sold less 
to the Russians than it has bought ; the Russians have 
preferred to spend the sterling so acquired on buying 
raw materials. Last year, for example, although they 
bought only £31 million worth of goods from Britain, 
they bought £66 million worth from the sterling area. 
The largest items were wool (£21 million), rubber (£18 


million), cotton (£6,000,000), jute (£3,000,000) and 


cocoa ({£2,000,000). Hence in any discussion of east- 
west trade the sterling area cannot be ignored. 


Germany was the second largest exporter to the Soviet 
bloc, accounting for 15 per cent of Western Europe's 
total. These shipments, however, represented only 5 per 
cent of Germany’s total exports compared with about 15 
per cent before the war. This trade consisted-largely of 
metal manufactures and machinery. Sweden and Italy 
also sent quite large quantities of machinery, while Nor- 
way sent wood pulp and iron ore. Belgium, the Nether- 
lands and France sent metal manufactures, machinery, 
chemicals and some foods. Britain and France sent 
a smaller proportion of their total exports to the Soviet 
bloc than the other major Western European countries, 
while Sweden sent the largest proportion. 

It is clear, therefore, that Western Europe’s exports 
to Eastern Europe are relatively small: They account 
for only 5 per cent of its total exports compared with 
to per cent before the war, and the actual volume of 
goods is less than half of the prewar volume. But the 
type of products sent is clearly of considerable import- 
ance to the Russians, although it has been estimated that 
Western Europe’s shipments of machine tools to the 
Soviet Union represent under 3 per cent of Soviet 
domestic production. Recent propaganda from Moscow 
on the two-way benefits of trade shows its anxiety about 
being cut off from the West. A curtailment of Western 
European exports to the Soviet Union would therefore 
lead to a reduction in supplies from the east. 


* 


It would be wrong to imagine—as is sometimes 
thought in the United States—that Western Europe has 
taken no step to control its exports to Communist coun- 
tries. The British list of prohibited goods covers 90 per 
cent of the items on the American list and in addition 
there are a hundred items (including rubber) the export 
of which is restricted to normal requirements. The 
export of arms and munitions was subject to licensing 
control as early as in 1949, and apart from the now 
notorious 55 Rolls-Royce “ Nene” and “ Derwent” jet 
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engines sold to Russia in 1946, no sales of military equip- 
ment have been made since the end of the war. The 
British policy of export licensing has also been followed 
by the colonial territories and most dominions. Other 
countries of Western Europe have adopted a similar 
system of control. 


There is an overwhelmingly strong case for prohibiting 
the export of military equipment to the Soviet bloc, and 
even, perhaps, certain items of capital equipment such 
as machine tools. But the Battle Bill may well be used 
to stop all sales of “so-called” strategic materials to 
Communist countries, and the attack will be centred on 
rubber and later possibly on wool. If these exports in 
addition to capital equipment and metal goods were 
stopped, east-west trade would be virtually brought to 
a standstill. But the United States would also have to 
stop buying even such goods as manganese from Russia ; 
otherwise the Soviet Union could offer its prospective 
Western European suppliers “ compensation ” in dollars 
for any cut in American aid that they might suffer. 
It should be obvious, therefore, that there is no clear 
and obvious case for arguing that drastic restrictions on 
east-west trade would harm the Communists more than 
the free world. Indeed, the weight of political and 
economic evidence is rather in the other direction—that 
there is some danger of the west cutting off its nose to 
spite its face. There remains, however, the military 
argument: that by cutting off the Soviet bloc now from 
supplies of strategic materials its war potential can be 
substantially reduced. This is a matter in which the 
layman-is at an obvious disadvantage ; but history 
suggests that the military argument may be wrong. 
Synthetic rubber can be produced to replace natural 
rubber, synthetic fibres to replace cotton and wool. Nazi 
Germany made a tremendous effort to create an autarkic 
economy for war and very nearly achieved success. 
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Certainly, its plans in 1939 were not influenced by { 
of material shortages. 7 at 

There is, however, one thing that the layma 
with complete confidence: it is that a severe 
of east-west trade would produce in Western Europe th 

. : : ¢ 
kind of shortages that American cold-war policy regards 
quite tightly as crucial: shortages of food, houses, cog 
and fodder. It does not make sense that the allies of the 
North Atlantic Treaty should be planning with one Side 
of their minds to achieve rearmament without tears while 
planning with another side to create 
shortages. 

It may, of course, be the American intention to com. 
pensate the Western European countries for any log 
they might suffer by replacing Soviet goods by Amer. 
can, supplied under Mutual Aid. If so, there are sever 
points to be made. First, there is a very genuine desire 
in Western Europe to escape from dependence upon 
American charity. In Britain, for example, a renewal of 
general Marshall Aid would be regarded with real dis. 
taste, not least because of the unpredictable and (as jt 
seems on this side of the Atlantic) often unreasonable 
conditions that are attached to American aid, often in 
mid-course of a programme. Secondly, there is no 
assurance that the necessary supplies would in fact be 
available, year in year out. And thirdly, even if Con- 
gress were willing to finance such a programme in the 
first year, who can tell whether it would be continued? 

In short, the effects on the Soviet bloc of a strict 
administration of the Battle Bill are not exactly predict- 
able, because there are many things that Communist 
governments can do to disguise their plight which cannot 
be done by democratic governments. But the effects in 
Britain and Western Europe are predictable, and they 
are of a nature to make it necessary that they should be 
avoided in all circumstances short of world war. 


D Can state 
Curtailment 


u NNECEssary 


Agenda for the Age of Inflation—III 


(By a Correspondent) 


The first article in this series outlined a number of 
reasons for the author’s belief that the upward trend of 
prices will continue for as far ahead as can be seen. The 
second article listed sixteen proposals for consequential 
action. In this third article, which concludes the series, 
the author discusses the effect of inflation on the distri- 
bution of incomes. The views of The Economist do not 
coincide at all points with those of the author of these 
articles, and it is proposed to make some comment upon 
them in an early issue. 


E* will be objected to some of the list of suggestions 
outlined in the second article of this series that they 
are likely to make prices rise faster than ever. This 
applies particularly to the linking of wages, salaries, 

ions, rents and statutory charges to the cost of living 
index and also to the proposals for making price controls 
automatically adjustable. But these are precisely the 
items that social justice makes most unavoidable, and for 
that reason most of them are already in force, albeit un- 
officially and half-heartedly. This is a most important 
point. Most of the measures. suggested in the list 
are inevitable in any case. The question is not whether 
they should be enforced, but with what justice and 
rationality they should be enforced. If there is no frank 


recognition of facts and no general plan, the best 
organised groups will win and the devil will take the 
hindmost. The present suggestions would not open the 
floodgates—the floodgates are already open—they would 
regulate the flow. Indeed, they expressly provide for 
certain lags: for instance, that wages and salaries should 
not rise in exact conformity with prices. Their effect 
would be that all parties were cheated equally, whereas 
at present some are not cheated at all and others ae 
expropriated. The other measures would not affect 
prices at all ; indeed, the linking of bond interest 0 the 
cost of living might help to kéep prices down. : 

A rise in prices with inconveniences and injustices 
worse than a slightly faster rise without them. We shal 
have in any case inflation enough to impose upon us the 
discomforts inseparable from rising prices. Let us thet 
accept the lesser evil and legislate against the discomforts 
that are avoidable even at the cost of rather more 
flation. If there were the slightest chance of preventing 
prices from rising at all, the inflationary items sugges 
above should, of course, be dropped. But this chance 1s 
not present. | 

It should be noted that a really swift rise in prices, 
over 10 per cent per annum in the cost of living, brings 
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yite special difficulties with it and is different almost in 
kind from a more moderate rise. If money cannot even 
be hoarded or kept in a bank deposit for a month or two 
there is a flight from-the currency and acute social dis- 
organisation. Nothing in these articles is likely to lead to 
that, and the writer would set his face as firmly against 
it as any man. 
e Moreover, in one respect rising prices would help the 
country. They would make foreigners pay more for our 
exports, and improve the terms of trade. There is per- 
petual danger in a world-wide inflation for an industrial 
country that imports raw materials and exports manu- 
factures. Like any single firm, it buys materials at one 
level of prices, charges historical cost to its customers and 
then has to borrow more working capital to buy materials 
at the new level of prices. Britain must learn to charge 
the world replacement cost for its goods, and this means 
swifter rises In home prices. 

* 


It is true that rising prices have recently been the chief 
agent for redistributing income from rich to poor, and it 
is true that the measures suggested would put an end to 
this process. It is not often understood how strongly 
inflation redistributes income and how little is the effect 
of taxation. Thus, the national income was distributed 
among the various classes of the population in 1938 and 
1949 in the following percentages before tax :— 


1938 1949 
Wages  .ncchcanietapbasleekacti eines 37 45 
Salaries - . .2s<siaccdpal cies sda ctieen 24 24 
Pay of the armed forces ......... 2 3 
Rents, dividends and interest ... 37 28 

and after tax :— 

1938 1949 
Wages  ..cabatekeasadintaiin 39 48 
Salaries: pte als 25 24 
Pay of the armed forces ......... 2 3 
Rents, dividends and interest... 34 25 


Thus, the net effect of direct taxation was to increase 
the share of wages by 2 per cent in 1938 and by 3 per cent 
in 1949. This does not take either indirect taxation on the 
one hand or subsidies on the other into account, but since 
they are not notably progressive or regressive on balance 
in the present tax structure, it may fairly be assumed that 
the 1949 figure would not be altered by taking them into 
account ; though in 1938 these taxes were regressive, 
and the redistribution would have been diminished by 
their inclusion. In any case 3 per cent of the national 
income is the upper limit Of the equalising effect of 


modern taxation. But over'the period the gross share of | 


wages grew by 8 per cent and the net share by 9 per 
cent. The reason for this growth is the combination of 
ises In some prices and controls on others.. Wages have 
not been the only gainers: certain smaller groups such 
as farmers, tenants of certain houses and debtors on fixed 
terms have gained still more. In general, however, the 
effect of inflation has been to redistribute towards equality 
with an effectiveness that state action cannot imitate, 
and it is hard to condemn the recent past. But the 
redistribution of income can go too far. It is now, most 
People would agree, approximately right. It is, therefore, 
‘ot a valid objection to the present proposals that they 
Would crystallise the present distribution of incomes. 
But rising prices have also in the recent past brought 
‘bout a great redistribution of capital. Perhaps this is a 
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good argument for allowing inflation to continue without 
attempting to modify its effects ? The extent to which 
recently the poor have gained and the rich have lost 
capital is widely underestimated. Since rents are con- 
trolled and dividends limited, and many securities bear 
fixed money yields in any case, the rise in prices has very 
greatly reduced the capital values of prewar holdings, 
which were mainly in the hands of the rich. It is cus- 
tomary to deride Dr Dalton as “the millionaires’ best 
friend ”; but not even at the height of cheap money did 
capital values stand sufficiently above the prewar level to 
compensate the holder for the fall in the purchasing 
power of money. During the war, on the other hand, the 
poor were enabled to save enormous amounts, and 
though they did so at fixed yields and have, therefore, 
been expropriated pari passu with the rich, their holdings 
of capital have increased very much relatively. For they 
have saved while the rich have dissaved. 


Not all of this redistribution is due to inflation. Much 
must in any case be ascribed to death duties and to pro- 
gressive income taxation, which force the rich to sel 
capital. But neither of these would be affected by the 
present proposals at all. We may conclude, then, that 
ownership is much more equal than it was and that such 
undesirable inequality as remains may safely be left to 
taxation. Nay more, some of the proposals in these 
articles are necessary in order to secure to the poor such 
gains as they have made, for small savings are the first 
to suffer from rising prices. 


Moreover we must not consider broad classes so much 
as individuals. Britain is a democracy and the theory of 
the state is based upon individual happiness, not upon 
rough justice but upon a refined and exact justice between 
particular citizens. The cross-currents are in a democ- 
racy quite as important as the stream. It is in the incon- 
veniences, inequities and disappointments of millions of 
individual transactions that the chief curse of rising prices 
lies: and in the justice and smooth success of such tran- 
sactions, more than in broad social movements, that the 
chief happiness of the people is to be found. In this field 
there can be no question at all that monetary stability is 
best. It is, for instance, unjust that Mrs Jones lives in a 
“free” house while her neighbour’s identical house is 
rent controlled. It is unjust that capitalist “A” who 
happened to buy industrial equities before the war is as 
rich as ever while his friend “ B” happened to invest in 
houses that were subsequently controlled and has lost 
everything. It is unjust that one pensioner should be 
drawing a sum from the Ministry of Pensions for his 
1917 wound based -on 1922 prices, while another 
draws from the Ministry of National Insurance a 
pension for his industrial injury in 1944 based on 1945 
prices. All compulsory private pension insurance 
schemes, which take good money today and return bad 
money tomorrow, are unjust. It is a national disgrace 
that no charity can keep the purchasing power of its 
investment income intact. We are too apt to neglect 
these sublunar matters in contemplating the astronamy 
of the distribution between social classes ; but they are 
just as worthy of public attention, as they make just as 
important a contribution to general happiness and misery. 


We cannot have monetary stability, so let us take the 
next best thing: a series of new economic habits and 
minor accounting adjustments that take the sting out of 
instability, and enable both governmental and private 
economic planning to be rational. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


After Kaesong ? 


It is refreshing to watch General Ridgway’s firm and 
realistic handling of the Communist command in Korea, after 
so many diplomatic encounters with the Soviet bloc at which 
western negotiators have had to bury their pride in the hope 
of achieving agreement. But war is war, and an armistice 
in Korea depends on the stark interplay of military and 
political factors rather than the spinning of honeyed words. 
There now seems some doubt whether the Communists meant 
to break off the talks altogether when they fabricated the 
supposed bombing incident last week. In trying to make, the 
United Nations lose face, however, and perhaps to delay any 
possibility of agreement until after the San Francisco con- 
ference, they clearly took a step which could lead to a per- 
manént breakdown of the talks.. General Ridgway has 
certainly been right to reject out of hand the second Com- 
munist request this week to come and re-examine the 
“evidence” of American bombing of Kaesong. The ques- 
tion—being discussed in Tokyo—is whether the only satis- 
factory way of getting the talks started again would new be 
to insist on meeting at some other ‘place, more truly in no 
man’s land instead of virtually within the Communist lines. 


Russia and China, hard pressed in Korea as they have 
been, may well have been sincere in entering the armistice 
negotiations, in so far as they hoped to bounce the United 
Nations command into terms highly advantageous to the 
Communists. Nevertheless, finding that they cannot, it 
seems likely that they may by now have fallen back on a 
different tactic with two objects in view. First, the recent 
destruction by United Nations aircraft of 2,000 vehicles in 
the very heavy southward movement of road transport now 
increasingly points to Communist use of the Kaesong talks 
as an umbrella for a build-up before a new offensive ; during 
the Chinese civil war negotiations with the enemy habitually 
preceded a fresh attack. Secondly, the absence of a settle- 
ment in Korea may be calculated to undermine Japanese 
sentiment in favour of a peace treaty to which the Communist 
world does not subscribe. So long as there seems a chance 
that the Communists may yet reach out to South Korea, 
Japanese confidence in American strength must be weakened. 
The Communist leaders may be quite wrong in their estimate 
of the reactions of others, but during the next few months 
they can be expected to try any expedient aimed at detaching 
the Japanese from among the free peoples of the world. For, 
like Germany in Europe, it is Japan which still holds the key 
to the Far East. 


—— 


* * * 


Message from SHAPE 


There is now every sign that General Eisenhower will 
put the whole weight of his authority behind all projects 
which could really contribute to unity in Western Europe. 
The attitude of his headquarters to the French plan for a 


, Evropean. army has changed in six months from bluff 


incredulity to a determination that a political and military 
miracle shall be performed. ‘And to the influential senatorial 
and editorial delegations from the United States that have 
been visiting SHAPE he has made it clear that he believes it 
to be part of his role as Supreme Commander to urge unity 
on his Continental allies—even to preach federation. 


This may prove to be the most significant development 
there has yet been in the European effort towards unity. For 
it has now been clear for some time—whatever the enthusiasts 
and the devotees of Strasbourg may say—that three condi- 
tions must be fulfilled if Europe is te move quickly down this 
see first, must be strong pressure. from a non- 


Zuropean power ; second, the decisive steps must be taken 


~ 
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in secret and not in public conference ; thiid, only oo 
defence planning would take governments (0 the heart of 
the problem of surrendering some measure 0; sovereign 
The setting up of General Eisenhower’s | ny. 


Re agear: a cadquarters hay 
provided just the milieu needed to make these conditions and 
processes possible. The needs of European defence provide 
the emergency and the stimulus ; the French insistence tha 
the Germans must not rearm save as part of an internation 
force provides the test case ; and American ¢ onomic povyer 
political influence and military leadership can be brough 
directly to bear on governments. 


The danger now is that unrealistic political and economic 
advice from Americans and Europeans wil! make Genera 
Eisenhower advocate more than it is in his power to achieve, 
A European army should be possible and might even by 
created within five years; but to build the political ang 
economic institutions for a European defence organisation 
that would survive a major withdrawal of American forces 
from Europe would take much longer. Federation may ty 
the ultimate aim; but the mere use of the word has a wy 
of scaring practical men who are quite ready to co-operate 
in particular projects for greater unity such as the Schumay 
Plan. ; , 

* * x 
Peace and Plenty 


It is hard to predict what the trade ns and the 
constituency Labour parties will make 0! their leader’ 
policy statement on “Our First Duty: Peace,” which wa 
published on Tuesday. They will certainly be disappointed 
by the absence of any new proposals and the general air of 
comfortableness and caution. On the other hand, colourles- 
ness has its advantages. There is nothing actively to offend 
the unions, and most of them will therefore loyally accept 
the party executive’s views however much they would have 
preferred them to be different. 


The constituency parties will, as always, be more critical 7 
In this formal document there is natural) attempt 10 
reply point by point to Mr. Bevan, who as a member of the 
national executive committee theoretically shares respons 
bility for it. The general defence of the (overnment’s 
foreign policy is most inadequate. It entirely ignores al 
the really difficult problems of particular concern to ths 
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country, and yet it also says as little as possible «dout Britain's 
allies and the international and European «operation B 
which this country is concerned. 

But these are not defects that will greatly trouble the 


legates from 

pamphlet’s 
1 contention. 
t Russia and 
itee that out 
+ mean that 


Labour party conference. ~ All but the wildes’ 
the constituencies must be impressed by © 
simple and effective answer to Mr Bevan’s 0 
The West’s resources far exceed those of S 
its satellites. But “ potential strength is a gu: 
rearmament can deter aggression” ; it docs 


ageression can be deterred without rearmamen: The — 
will remain while Communist forces vastly umumber © 


I points, and 


mobilised strength of the West at all the danv-: points. # 
the defence programme is Britain’s agreed share 7 
minimum effort that will make the frontiers 0! the {ree Wo" 
safe, The pro me “cannot be reduced inicss there : 
first a change for the better in the condition which ma 
it necessary.” ; 
All this. is sound and well put. The pity 's that = 
Labour leaders themselves have no faith in the persuas 
power of their "There have to be bribes ® 
well. The pamphlet succeeds in blurring every yer 
but the general drift is plain. The realist and a 
slogan of the East Woolwich by-clecion— Pes 
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then Plenty ”—has become “Peace and Plenty, Now.” 
There is no argument to support the change of view, but the 
Labour rank-and-file cannot be blamed if it believes the 
benders’ glad tidings. For the moment, the propaganda reply 
to Mr Bevan will no doubt be effective. But it may be a 
gaily disillusioned party conference that meets in 1952. 
Labour's leaders are likely to regret that they had not the 
courage this year to insist that a clear first duty is some- 
thing to be fulfilled im spite of its costs, not because it is 
easy. 

o * 


Signs of “ Severe Strain ” 


The latest bulletin of the Economic Commission for 
Europe singles out the United Kingdom as suffering from 
the “severe strain” of a particularly virulent inflation. 
“Cost inflation,” it says, “is rampant and towards the end 
of the year may well be enhanced by demand inflation 
fowing from the heaviest rearmament programme in 
Europe” ; and the new. balance of payments problem “ will 
have to be countered by a renewed export drive or cuts in 
imports, thus adding to the inflationary pressure.” The 
bulletin’s review is based on the first quarter of 1951. Since 
then the cost inflation has become even more rampant, 
for labour has become still scarcer and new wage claims, 
with the blessing of the TUC, are continually presented. 


This week the three railway unions claimed a 10 per cent 
wage increase ; the Railway Executive has made a counter- 
proposal which fwould presumably make any increase con- 
ditional—as the last increase was intended to be—on union 
co-operation to secure a more economical use of manpower. 
In several industries—cotton textiles most’ notably—the 
second round of wage advances since last autumn has already 
been obtained. The engineers and shipbuilding unions will 
shortly demand an extra {1 a week. The agricultural workers 
are awaiting a decision on their claim. The builders and 
miners are preparing new demands. All these claims are 
justified on the ground that the cost of living index has out- 


| stripped that of wage rates. But with unemployment down to 


185.847 (on July 16th), extra demands for labour are met by 
overtime and various kinds of incentive payments. The same 
situation that produces high’ prices therefore produces high 
earnings, but these are not taken into account in deciding 
wage claims. It is a pity that the figures for average weekly 
earnings are published—at intervals of half a year—months 
behind the times. If earnings could be compared-with the 
current index of retail prices they would probably show a 
laster Increase in recent months than prices have done. 
Certainly the index of retail sales gives no indication yet 
iat prices have outstripped the customer’s ability to pay. 
The value of retail sales in June was 13 per cent higher than 
in June, 1950, and prices were 10 per cent higher. Thus 
consumption remains higher in real terms than it was a year 
4g0. Though the value index of retail sales in July is likely 
to be slightly lower, this means merely that sales of some 
goods have fallen from the panic levels of the spring. There 
is still an excess, not a shortage, of purchasing power. The 
Severe strain” will continue to find its expression in ever- 
higher prices, a foreign deficit, and—it must be feared— 
sluggishness in armament production. 


* * * 
Conjurer of Wealth 


The field is now open for the Conservative party to 
Produce irs reply to Labour’s reply to Mr Bevan. In his 
Speech at Sturminster a month ago Mr David Eccles gave 
Promise of bringing a new philosophy into the statement of 
my. But his remarks at Tynemouth last week were a 
“appointing sequel. Like the Bevanites, he. promised a 
painless rearmament ; his method was a policy of “tough 
and efficient expansion, that will help to earn an income 


large enough to pay for defence, to rebuild our standards and 
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to restore our influence abroad.” But he did not meet his 


own challenge. He was vehemently vague and emphatically 
non-committal. 


He spoke as if the gap in overseas payments were a cause 
of rising prices and as if a “return to stable prices” were 
wholly within the Government’s power. At the same time 
he promised his hearers something better than the fall in 
their standard of living, brought about, he said, by the 
Government’s policy of letting prices rise. This does not 
make sense. Apart from some tendency to bid up the world 
prices of raw materials, an import surplus does not push 
up prices at home ; on the contrary, it is deflationary. Its 
existence Is not a cause but a symptom of inflation. And 
its cure is a disinflationary policy which in the short run 
accepts the fall in the standard of living that Mr Eccles 
was promising to avoid. 


In line with his earlier speech, he paid tribute to the 
enterprising businessman as the creator of wealth, the man 
who finances the import bill. But he gave no indication of 
how the Conservatives would “inspire and help” him, or 
how they would assist those “who want to start new busi- 
nesses.” He talked in general terms about competition as 
the remedy for lack of enterprise ; but his only concrete 
Suggestion about monopolies was‘ that the “ nationalised 
monstrosities ” should be broken up into “ manageable district 
units” which should compete with one another. 


No doubt it is hard for Mr Eccles to be precise while his 
party’s leaders are still considering their formal statement of 
policy. But when that policy is formulated it would be better 
for the Conservatives to appear as stern realists than as 
competitors trying to play the Labour party’s own game or, 
alternatively, as blimps concealing the black reaction of their 
true designs. 


* * * 


French Armament Lags 


After four or five months of virtual absence from inter- 
national politics, the French Government is now compelled 
to prepare for the all-important conference of North Atlantic 
powers in Ottawa a fortnight hence. As the year has worn 
on, French official opinion has more and more discounted 
the possibility that France would fulfil its rearmament pro- 
gramme for 1951-52. without increased financial aid from 
the United States. According to a report recently submitted 
to Congress by General Gruenther, General Eisenhower’s 
Chief of Staff, the five new French divisions which have 
been created during this year, largely with material supplied 
under the Military Aid Programme (MAP), are under 
strength and unready for combat. It is also evident that 
the bulk of the orders for the war material which is to be 
produced from the French-resources have yet to be placed 
in the factories. 


The reasons for these delays are obscure. The hold-up 
on the voting by Congress of aid to Europe for the period 
1951-52, which should have run from July 1st of this year, 
has perhaps queered the pitch for the French government 
financiers, who have yet to receive the second slice of the 
140 billion francs worth of American aid which they have 
confidently written into the current year’s. budget. But this 
temporary deficiency will doubtless be made good. The 
real motive which impels the French ministers to hold their 
hand—and M. Rene Mayer has spoken openly of “ waiting 
until Ottawa ”—seems to have been the hope of escaping 
from the military programme agreed by M. Moch last 
autumn. If it were executed, this programme would 
undoubtedly turn the screw on the French economy. This, 
on the other hand, is a screw which France’s allies would 
like to see actually turned before the question of further 
aid is raised. As things are, the impression remains that 
the existence of the, as yet, small inflation—wholesale prices 
rose only 27 per cent from July, 1950, to July, 195i—Is 
used as an excuse for not pushing ahead with rearmament. 
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The electoral period and its interminable aftermath of 
parliamentary deadlock have caused the country months of 
delay in the taking of economic decisions. Now, with the 
growing shortage of coal and metallurgical coke—due 
basically to the failure of British exports—which must be 
made good by imports from the United States, and with 
the rise in the domestic price level which must result from 
the increase in the legal minimum wage promised for 
this month, it is indeed ceftain that French industrial 
costs are going to rise considerably. Nevertheless, the only 
possible course for the French Government is to give a 
real instead of a paper priority to defence, and at the same 
time to take the genuine measures to check that part of 
inflation which stems from flaws in internal policy. French 
experts are agreed that cartelised trade associations are 
mostly responsible for the ridiculous price of foodstuffs 
(meat has risen by 40 to §0 per cent since this time last year) 
and consumer goods ; these interests either apply political 
pressure to keep tariffs up or, when the government makes 
“ shock imports,” use their financial power to buy them up. 
An integral part of any sincere French rearmament effort 
would be the passing of anti-cartel legislation—a measure 
significantly absent from the pronouncements of the leading 
champions of national defence, the Gaullists. 


* * * 


De Lattre for America 


Early this month General de Lattre de Tassigny, 
French High Commissioner and Commander-in-Chief in 
Indo-China, is to leave for Washington for talks with the 
American Joint Chiefs of Staff. There are several points of 
disagreement between Paris and Washington which have 
hitherto held up any uninhibited promises of American 
support in Indo-China, and these are likely to form the crux 
of the conversations. Among them is the lack of French rela- 
tions with the Chinese Nationalists in Formosa. Since Wash- 
ington accepted the necessity of supporting the French in the 
struggle with the Communists—although to many the battle 
in Indo-China is still a colonial war—American military aid 
has made an essential contribution to the turn of the tide. 
But if Vietnam is now to receive more American help, in 
order either to deter or to fight off a possible Chinese Com- 
munist attack from the north, the Americans will be bound 
to urge that the French abandon their cautious policy of 
virtual neutrality between the two Chinese regimes ; they 
will, for instance, be asked to release the 11,000 Nationalists 
interned on the island of Phy Quoc. 


While there is logic in the American approach, particularly 
when the Formosa Nationalists are gradually receiving more 
help, General de Lattre will also be on strong ground to press 
his own requests. Whether or not the war in Korea goes on, 
there is a real danger of Chinese infiltration into Tongking. 
Already, Peking’s growing grip on the Indo-Chinese Com- 
munist Party is suggested by pamphlets recently distributed 
in Saigon for the first time declaring China the master as well 
as the friend of Vietnam. Nor can it be argued that, if it was 
thought unwise to allow Chinese Nationalists to fight in 
Korea, they would be any more welcome in Indo-China. 


General de Lattre, moreover, can point to much success 
for his own policies in Indo-China. Apart from putting the 
Vietminh on the defensive, he has now enrolled 100,000 
Vietnamese regular and auxiliary troops under his com- 
mand and, following the general mobilisation signed by Bao 
Dai on July 15th, expects very soon to arm as many more. 
This mobilisation order is itself a remarkable development ; 
it springs in part from the General’s moving appeal to Viet- 
namese leaders when his own only son was killed in Indo- 
China earlier in the. summer—and was posthumously the 
first to receive a new Vietnamese award. There may be 
two views of the film-star glamour of the General’s appeal, 
but the vigour and sincerity with which he has tackled the 
political as well as the military problem are unquestionable. 
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Woolgrowers Choose Freedom 


Last week the Australian woolgrowers rejected } 
large majority the proposed Commonwealth woo! le 
which was to guarantee them minimum prices for re 
output. The scheme was first discussed cighteen a 
ago, and last October the international woo! wate ton 
gave it a somewhat guarded blessing, despite Ba. 
that the scheme contravened the principles of internation 
commodity agreements as laid down in Chapter ve 
the Havana Charter. It possessed, or so it seemed . 
the virtues that would attract the producers, Pekew 
were to hold the majority of votes in the new orginisaton 
while Britain (a wool consumer) was willing to bea oa 
of the total cost. Minimum prices were to be Prseehn 
to producers without any corresponding guarantee of maxi 
mum prices to consumers. Yet in spite of all that Gis 
Australian producers voted against the scheme and in as 
of freedom and 16,310 for it. 


The woolgrowers’ faith in a free market js encouraging 
but it is doubtful whether it was that faith that made them 
vote against the scheme. A more powerful motive wa 
probably the fact that under the scheme they would hay 
been obliged to pay a levy on each bale sold, like ap 
insurance premium, and they preferred to keep what they 
could get now and let the future look after itself. The 
sharp fall in wool prices since March encouraged this 
attitude. Prices are still well above the minimum prices 
hitherto guaranteed by the Joint Organisation, and growers 
apparently feel that there is little chance of prices falling 
to such a low level at least during the present. On the 
other hand, since income from wool has declined, any deduc- 
tions for a marketing scheme become all the more onerous. 


It is, indeed, questionable whether the scheme would have 
worked smoothly. Its managers would have had to fae 
a fundamental dilemma. If, on the other hand, they wanted 
to iron out the small, temporary fluctuations in price, they 
would have to fix the minimum or reserve prices, as they 
were called, close to the market level—in which case they 
would be of little use for evening out the big cyclicd 
fluctuations. Or if, on the other hand, with an eye to the 
long term, they tried, like the Joint Organisation, to ix 
reserve prices that would not be in danger of being kt 
high and dry, the scheme would not protect the grower 
against fluctuations such as he has experienced. in the last 
six months. Perhaps it was not improvidence that made 
the Australian woolgrowers reject the proposals, but 
scepticism about whether they would work. 


* * * 


Atomic Energy Controller 


The appointment of General Sir Frederick Morgan t 
be Controller of Atomic Energy will go some way to reassure 
those who were disturbed at the announcement in July tha 
Lord Portal was relinquishing the post. General Morgat 
is a first-class administrator ; and the fact that he planned 
D-day and guarded the topmost secret of the wat well 
qualifies him to deal with the security aspect of the develop- 
ment of atomic energy. The problem of its organisation and 
control, however, remains unsolved. A very strong 
has been made for taking atomic energy out of the province 
of the Ministry of Supply and setting up an independent 
corporation free from detailed Treasury control. So fat the 
Treasury remains determined to cling. to the purse string’: 
but the last of this controversy has not yet been heard. 


* * * 


Symptoms in Lancashire 


; the controversy 
More than local interest attaches to the contter” af 
between Mr Edwin Hall, the Lancashire area secret” 
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he National Union of Mineworkers, and Mr Lawrence 
~<a labour director for the North-west Divisional Coal 
ale It is symptomatic of the unhappy state of industrial 
relations in the coal industry. Mr Plover stated last week 
that if recruitment rates did not increase certain Lancashire 
ts might have to close ; his intention was, presumably, to 

ck his audience into realising the threat to their own 
reer involved in present trends. Mr Hall retorted 
indignantly that the union would in no circumstances agree 
to the closing of a single Lancashire pit unless the coal 
had been “ totally extracted ”—by which he meant not actual 
physical exhaustion but extraction up to the limits set ce 
manpower and technique. He added a condemnation o 
“ scaremongering statements ” causing “unrest in the coal- 
elds.” The exchange has heightened mutual distrust and 
darkened counsel in general—the last thing wished by either 
party to the controversy. 

Yet on examination the two statements disclose no 
unbridgeable gulf. To close pits and transfer workers 
iavolves an additional loss of manpower ; for many workers 
simply will not move and will prefer to leave the coal 
industry. Closure on grounds of manpower shortage is, 
therefore, a last resort and virtually a counsel of despair. 
Hypothetically, it might at some future date become neces- 
sary. Mr Plover believes that date to be dangerously near ; 


| Mr Hall believes it to be very remote. It is likely that they 


would also disagree on what constitutes the critical degree 


| of manpower shortage at which desperate remedies become 


justifiable. These are, however, essentially questions of fact, 
of technical and economic possibilities, which experts should 
be able to ascertain by joint inquiry and whose implications, 
for the industry and for the workers concerned, they should 
be able to thrash out in concert. That the critical degree 
whatever it may be) should be avoided by all possible means 
is presumably also common ground. Mr Plover, for the 


| NCB, believes in shock tactics; Mr Hall, for the NUM, 


vigorously deplores them. Here is a question of psychology, 
surely capable of resolution by mutual understanding and 
joint effort. A certain amount of mutual understanding and 
trust is probably always: a psychological prerequisite to the 
success of blunt speaking. In its absence, what is meant for 
a salutary jolt may sound like a deliberate threat. 


In any industry, such questions will find spokesmen of 
labour and management starting from widely different stand- 
points and converging with difficulty on agreement. In the 
coal industry, the initial difference of standpoint is too 
regularly succeeded by further divergence and almost auto- 
matic mutual provocation. In this particular instance, no 
immediate evil need follow ; but the pattern is recognisably 
the illomened pattern of Grimethorpe and Lanarkshire. 
While it remains characteristic of the coal industry, there can 
be no certainty of health either in that industry or in the 
British economy. 


* * * 


Monopoly and Motives 


The Labour Party’s pamphlet on “ Monopoly,” which 
Was published on Wednesday, declares it to be “ practically 
certain” that the extent of monopoly practices in British 
industry “has increased rather than diminished ” since the 
War. As this has been the accompaniment to six years of 

dour government, the pamphlet’s attempt to present 


Labour policy as a vigorous attack on monopolies seems 
rather hollow, 


_ The measures proposed are all familiar on paper. What 
's interesting is the train of thought by which they are sup- 
ported. Many of the objections to monopoly are stated in 
classical terms, and Labour policy is supposed to be designed 
to ““Teinvigorate and derestrict industry and trade ” ; it 
will remove the shackles placed by monopoly capitalism 
on the productive enterprise of the British people.” The 
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details of the argument, however, make it plain that the 
Labour Party is still far from being converted to the belief 
that more competition will increase efficiency and make 
everyone better off. Emotionally, the objection to monopoly 
is not that it allows inefficiency but that it tends to increase 
profits. Labour’s main concern is still to share the national 
cake differently rather than to increase its size. Thus 
Government price control is regarded as one weapon against 
monopoly. It is true that in theory (though rarely in prac- 
tice) such control may prevent monopoly profits, but it cer- 
tainly never encourages competition and efficiency. The 
same confusion of purpose is apparent in the pamphlet’s 
argument that state monopoly is much better than private 
monopoly. 
But if the motive for attacking monopoly is primarily to 
edistribute teal incomes, then plainly in practice it is not 
worth doing. In British industry monopoly power is com- 
paratively rarely exploited as the means of making larger 
profits than industry as a whole would earn in competitive 
conditions. It enables the individual firm to make average 
profits without being as efficient as competition would 
require ; the businessman likes it as a cushion, not as 
a stick to beat the consumer with. No doubt it is apprecia- 
tion of this fact that has made the Labour Government so 
far so tender in its treatment of monopoly. It will have to 
show practical evidence of a change of attitude before 
declarations of an anti-monopoly policy are taken seriously. 1 
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Voroshilov in Bucharest 


Members of the Politburo seem to be in a travelling 
mood. Soon after the recent visit to Warsaw of Mr Molotov 
and Marshal Zhukov for anniversary celebrations of the 
Polish regime, Marshal Voroshilov, accompanied by the 
Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister, Mr A. E. Bogomolov, has 
gone to Bucharest for the seventh anniversary of Rumania’s 
liberation. Hitherto, for all such commemorations a cable 
from Moscow or the presence of the local ambassador was 
considered amply sufficient. Why has there been a change 
this year ? Marshal Voroshilov is not so well known abroad 
as Mr Molotov. Nor is he particularly famed for his 
diplomatic skill; he has a somewhat derogatory nickname 
which means “ dashing sergeant-major.” He has, however, 
been a close personal friend of Stalin since civil war days, 
and he is a member of the Politburo’s inner circle. 


In Poland, at least, it could be argued that Mr Molotov 
came to press the Poles to go ahead with purges and trials. 
But in Rumania the trial of the generals preceded Marshal 
Voroshilov’s visit, and it seems unlikely in any case that 
their removal will have any real sequel inside the Rumanian 
Communist Party. The Party’s most important “culprit,” 
Lecretiu Patrascanu, who had held the key post of Minister 
of Justice, left the political scene in February, 1948. The 
Rumanians in fact would appear to have cleansed their ranks 
“at the right time” and this was probably not the purpose 
of Marshal Voroshilov’s visit. Nor were there any obvious 
economic reasons for it. Almost on the morrow of the 
Marshal’s speech in Bucharest, a Rumanian trade delegation 
in Moscow signed a long-term agreement raising the trade 
turnover between the two countries for the next five years 
by §0 per cent above the average for the last three. 


Marshal Voroshilov’s speech followed the same pattern as 
Mr Molotov’s. In spite of provocative and suggestive 
references to Jugoslavia which might seem to herald a fresh 
attempt to unseat Marshal Tito, either by internal revolt or 
by external préssure, there was nothing basically dissimilar 
to what Mr Molotov said ; and Marshal Voroshilév’s harsher 
words about the west are readily accounted for by the 
difference between a sergeant-major and a diplomat. At 
present the only satisfactory explanation of his visit to 
Bucharest, following so directly on the Molotov journey to 
Warsaw, seems to be that the Russians are bent on doing 
everything possible to consolidate their zone of influence in 
Europe. In two weeks’ time another similar anniversary 
falls due, this time in Bulgaria. The person chosen to be 
Moscow’s emissary.on that o¢casion may show more clearly 
whether Mr Molotov and Marshal Voroshilov had been 
entrusted with specific tasks inside the countries they visited, 
or whether the Kremlin is checking up on the satellite capitals 
in preparation for some major political move in Europe. 


* * * 


Belgrade’s Road from Serfdom 


Tuesday's belated announcement in London about 
western economic aid to Jugoslavia was overshadowed by a 
spectacular statement from Belgrade heralding new internal 
reforms. These reforms, to come into effect “ at the latest on 
January Ist next year,” touch the heart of the Jugoslav 
economy much moré nearly than any of the previous steps 
towards administrative decentralisation and the reduction of 
political privilege. If they can really be put into practice, 
they will establish an economic system which combines state 
ownership of the means of production with private enterprise 
in the development of production and direct incentives to 
individual workers and managements. This. would. indeed be 
an achievement, and Marshal Tito deserves -the -respectful 
attention of the western democracies when he dedicates his 


scheme to the “ democratisation of the people’s self-govern- 


>” : 


ment 


The proposals have been published under the arresting 
title “Preparations for the Introduction of a New System of 
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Economic Planning and Finance.” The fede;3| 
first proposes to relinquish detailed economic p; 
separate republics, and they in turn will dele: 
authorities and the individual “ economic ent: 
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Belgrade will continue to lay down a nema al - 


industry must conform—the minimum use of capacity 
total wages bill, and total new investment j;, cack me . 
The enterprises themselves are to be allowed to retain tall 
net profits—if there are any—after meeting «tate utes, th 
wages bill, and the running costs of the indusiry. The wid 
may be ploughed back into the industry more o a 
managements themselves see fit. The work: 
in this freeing of profits through bonus payn 
versely, if the enterprise does not make enough to cover the 
basic wage bill, the workers will have to go short. Thirdly 
prices are to be determined “ by the market, that is by sy 
and demand” except where the authorities sce 4 these 
living standards. — 


The theory behind these proposals can only be welcomes 
by the west. They imply recognition of the human factor jg 
production and a departure from the intensive central play. 
ning which has been blamed for most of Jugoslayis’ 
economic ills to date. The scheme will. o! conre make 
nonsense unless the financial incentives are backed by g fy 
greater availability of consumer goods and raw materials 
but it was, after all, to provide just these that the new wester 
credits have been opened. The other serious weakness lies 
in the unparalleled scope for a planners’ bedlam which 
inherent in the new provisions for decentralisation. It js to 
be hoped that the intention is less planning. not merely a 
multiplication of plans. 
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* * * 


Halfpenny on Eggs 


The Minister of Food is at least trying to vary the 
retail prices of eggs according to seasonal changes in supply. 
But the attempt is remarkably feeble. In the spring the 
maximum price for grade one eggs was 4d. cach. Because 
the hens are now laying less, it wag raised last week to 4}d 
The. basic idea of such a policy is sound enough. The ques- 
tion is what material effect it will have. 


Eggs are at ptesent allocated at the rate of one a week per 
ration book, so that the higher retail price will raise a 
ordinary family’s spending by 2d. a week. Does Mr Webb 
really believe that this will curb the latent demand for eggs? 
Most people will hardly notice the change, much less become 
accustomed to seasonal price movements. Before the wat 
the price of any particular grade of eggs generally doubled 
itself between spring and autumn—from id. each to 27. 
each ; there were then no food subsidies to shield the com 
sumer from the impact of the high food prices. To make 
the seasonal variation only 12} per cent under present com 
ditions, with subsidised food prices and artificially low rents, 
is merely to create more administrative work all through the 
distributive channels. If Mr Webb really wants to relate 
supply. and demand for eggs, he must be less chicken-hearted 
about it. 


* * * 


Mission to Central Africa 


Mr Griffiths, Secretary of State for the Colonies, bs 
begun his discussions with the people of Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland on the proposals for federation with the sl 
governing colony of Southern Rhodesia. The Governmetl 
is not committed to the sals, which were put forward 
after a conference of officials of the three territories. Whe 
they were published, Mr Griffiths said that they were “OP 
structive and worthy of consideration, but that the poten 
ment would come to no decision until discussions with ' 
people concerned had taken place. 

Unfortunately, this anxiety not to take sides 10 — 
has provided an opportunity for a great deal of propaé# 
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against federation among the Africans—who were in any cas¢ 
suspicious of the idea from the outset. There has been very 
little objective explanation of the proposals and, as a result, 
those who saw in rejecting them outright the means of 
furthering their popularity have had things all their own 
way. Among the Europeans Mr Griffiths—and Mr Gordon 
Walker in Southern Rhodesia—will probably find a majority 
in favour of federation, though not necessarily in the exact 
form put forward, but there is a minority in Southern 
Rhodesia which also rejects the proposals outright because 
of the limits’ they place on the powers of the federal 
government. 


In the face of the African opposition, the Imperial 
Government can hardly decide to go on with federation, 
even in a modified form. It could do so only if it-thought 
that abandoning the idea altogether would be so harmful 
to the territories concerned, particularly the two protec- 
torates, that pushing it through against the wishes of the 
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majority of their inhabitants would be the lesser evil. What, 
in fact, Mr Griffiths has to decide, after his discussions in 
the protectorates and after the full conference at Victoria 
Falls with representatives from the three territories, is 
whether the case for federation is as urgent as it was said 
to be in the officials’ report. If there is a danger from 
Afrikaner nationalism and racial policy, which is the un- 
spoken case for urgency, would the proposed federation in 
Central Africa provide an adequate protection against it ? 
If not, can any other form of protection be devised—one 
which would not be objectionable to the Africans ? 


oe * * 


Tanganyika’s Constitution 


Before he leaves Africa, Mr Griffiths will have another 
opportunity to be the patient listener, the pacific recipient 
of grievances inspired by racial fears and prejudices, This 
time, it is Europeans who are alarmed; the Tanganyika 
European Council is objecting strongly to the main proposals 
of the recent report of the committee on Tanganyika’s con- 
stitutional development. 


The committee’s recommendations were, indeed, moderate 
enough. Many of them were concerned with the reform of 
local government and with decentralising a large part of the 
administration from the centre to regional authorities. The 
committee was convinced that a strong system of local 
government would give the people of Tanganyika the 
necessary training to fit them to play a larger part in the 
affairs of central government and would also promote intét- 
racial co-operation. 
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Nor were the committee's recommendations on the ; i 
of the central government at all precipitate 0; wire, 
by comparison with the advances towards responsible Ps mi 
ment made in other African colonies. A; Pe m- 
Legislative Council consists of the Governor, who ie 
and has an original and casting vote, 15 officials ot 
unofficials, of whom 7 are Europeans, 4 Africans hy 


Asians. / There is thus an official Majority, and even th 
unofficial members are nominated, not elected. The Rs 
mittee recommended that this official majority  ghoyis 
continue for the next few years—which it found to be th 


widely held opinion of responsible people of al! races But 
it also recommended that the legislative council should be 
enlarged to 21 official members, excluding the Govern 
who would continue to preside as at present, and 7 
unofficials, who should be elected as soon as an elector) 
system could be devised.. Then comes the crux of the whole 
matter. Finding it quite impossible to decide on any othe; 
basis how to allocate the unofficial seats, the committe 
came down in favour of an equal representation of the three 
races. This is what the Europeans are objecting to, They 
wish to maintain their present position of parity with the 
other two races put together, and although the committe 
was itself composed of all the unofficial members of the 
existing council, and therefore inter-racial, they object to 
its findings because the members are nominated, not elected. 
Yet the committee is quite’ right to attempt to prevent the 
deadlock in Kenya, where constitutional progress is likely 
to be held up on this question of parity, from being repeated 
in Tanganyika. It is to be hoped that Mr Griffiths will 
help to find a basis on which good sense and moderation can 
prevail. 








Public and Private Good 


We cannot fail tos be struck with the fact that [the 
railways] are all planned, begun, and executed by private 
enterprise. The Government.has had little or nothing 
to do with them. It has been called on to sanction them, 
with a view of enabling the undertakers to appropriate 
land, and to establish bye-laws, and make regulations for 
the preservation of order in conducting their enterprise 
It has been called on, too, on behalf of the public, to 
interfere, in order to see that they were safe and prevent 
calamitous accidents. But in the main these gigantic 
works . have been achieved by private men for the 
sake of profit. . From the intimate connection between 
private enterprise and public welfare, it must not be 
concluded that the latter, which is the consequence of 
the former not its impelling motive, should be made its 
object, and that private enterprise should, in consequence, 
be directed by public authority, That would extinguish 
it, or leave it without a guide. Individual profit 1s ts 
mainspring and governor. It cannot be interfered with 
except to misdirect or annihilate it. In fact, it ceases to 
be private enterprise when r-gulated or directed by public 
authority ; and then it has no longer these limited and 
personal advantages in view ‘which are its most infallible | 
guides to success. The various bodies of directors now | 
holding their half-yearly meetings, and to whose success- 
ful exertions in carrying out this great work thus lar 
we do a willing homage, can only have a sense of ther 
duties more vividly impressed on them by having He } 
vast moral and social effects of their undertaking brought 
under their notice. ... Of one thing they may b¢ assured, 
that they will best promote the public interest by attending 
to the interest of their shareholders. Al] the advantages 
of their undertakings to the public spring from '¢ hope 
of private gain, and whatever in the long tun © | 
permanently is most for the advantage of the shareholders, | 
will also be most for the interest of the public. 
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With the approach of autumn, the new school year 
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extend over many years and you will be wise to 
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meet a friendly representative, who will place at 
your disposal the lomg experience and expert 


knowledge in these matters of the 


MIDLAND BANK 


EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE COMPANY LIMITED 














THE MAN NOBODY SAW 
CROSSING THE ATLANTIC 


Pago pay Trans-Canada Air Lines’ giant “North Star” 

Skyliners take the air bound from Britain to Canada — 
but one Very Important Person is nowhere to be seen on the 
’plane. He is Aircraft Maintenance Supervisor Al Stewart, 
one of T.C.A.’s many back-room boys, whose job is to 
ensure that tip-top comfort and “‘on time” reliability which 
you always associate with T.C.A. service. 

Al Stewart joined T.C.A. in 1938. He has been closely 
connected with T.C.A.’s Trans-Atlantic Service ever since 
it began in 1943. Today he and his staff see to it that every 
Skyliner is given an exhaustive pre-flight inspection to 
ensure 100° reliability. 

London or Prestwick today, Montreal tomorrow . . . but 
remember that this superb service would not be possible 
without Al Stewart and his “opposite numbers” everywhere! 

Swift Skyliner flights link you with every important 
Canadian and U‘S. city. 


TRANS - CANADA 4. 7 


CANADA — ONLY A DAY BY T.CA. V4 
- 








Full information and reservations from your TRAVEL AGENT, or from 
27, Pall Mall, S.W.1. Tel: WHItehall 0851. Scotland — Prestwick Airport, 
Ayrshire. Tel: Glasgow Central 3428 or Prestwick 7272, Extensions 268/269. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Party of Privilege 


Sir,—The implication of the policy 
which you define ‘as the “logical” one 
for a party rejecting privilege but wel- 
coming wealth as the legitimate reward 
for individual ability—viz., the reduction 
of surtax and an increase in death duties 
—is that any money, so long as it is in 
the hands of the man who earns it, 
would be regarded as Wealth—to be 
spent with official blessing. But the 
savings which he makes to secure the 
continuation for his family of the stan- 
dard of life which they are enjoying 
during his lifetime would suddenly, on 
his death, become  Privilege—which 
must at once be reduced in the hands 
of his dependants. 

It is difficult to see how a policy which 
deliberatély encouraged squandering 
could provide an effective cure for this 
country’s ills, or why, as you suggest it 
would, it should be of any particular 
appeal to the independent voter.— 
Yours faithfully, 

J. W. A. NEWHOUSE 

London, E.C.3 


* 


Sir—Is it really necessary, as you 
suggest in your article, for the Tory 
Party to intensify of deliberate purpose 
the destructive process threatening the 
great families of England in order to 
prove its good faith ? Can the “ active 
producers of wealth” not receive their 
rewards without subjecting those who 
inherit not only wealth but also great 
responsibilities from their forefathers to 
even more penal confiscation by raising 
death duties once again ? 


In his speech Mr Eccles said that the 


highest common factor of representative - 


Conservatives today was not that they 
owned wealth but that they cfeated 
wealth. The Tory Party stood for any- 
one who was able and willing to show 
the way up the ladder. But who will 
bother to climb a ladder if there is a 
gallows at the top ? 


The deepest root of the Tory Party is 
the family principle, which is by no 
means the same thing as privilege. It 
was as supporters of that principle, 
enshrined in hereditary monarchy, that 
the party originated ; as supporters of 
that principle the party has struggled to 
maintain a constitution and a way of life 
in this country, combining the tradi- 
tional and the novel, the old and the 
new, which is unique in the world. 
The roots of privilege in English 
politics are far more traceable to the 
Whig oligarchy, whose main idea was to 
organise wealth as an effective racket for 
the benefit of its possessors. If modern 
Conservatism has tended towards the 
petrified capitalism of price-fixing asso- 
ciations and similar devices, it has been 
acting rather upon the-Whig than upon 
the Tory tradition. 


Throughout their history the Tories 


have shown readiness to make sacrifices 
for what they believed to be the general 


good. By repealing the Corn Laws they 


started the steady decline of the landed 
gentry ; by emancipating the working 
classes they laid the foundations of 
modern Socialism ; Tory Chancellors of 
the Exchequer have been little if at all 
more lenient to their supporters than 
those of the other parties. The next 
Tory Chancellor, alas ! will very prob- 
ably be capable of following your advice 
by increasing what Mr A. P. Herbert 
calls the “tax on dying.” I ask once 
more, Sir, as a Tory who has no expecta- 
tion of a “ large inheritance of wealth”: 
is it really necessary ?—Yours faithfully, 
H. Powys GREENWOOD 
Fordingbridge 


* 
Sir—Your article should be studied 


by every Liberal who has not lost all 
touch with reality. If Mr Eccles offers 


a sporting chance of recovering the 


essence of liberalism, then I for one 
would welcome it, whatever the name. 
So the Conservatives, busy preaching 
incentives, now have a first-class incen- 
tive of their own: Liberal support. I 
can, of course, only speak for myself; 
but if they succeed in convincing me 
that they have genuinely adopted Mr 
Eccles’s policy, I can guarantee them 
at least one small carrot—my vote— 
Yours faithfully, D. ALLHUSEN 
London, W8 


Food versus Homes? 


Sir.—The informative but provocative 
article in your issue of July 14th may 
have left some of your readers puzzled, 
As you rightly say “ the whole idea of an 
antithesis between homes and food has 
been grossly overplayed.” The object of 
our national land planning policy is to 
secure a better standard of living for 
our people which surely means both food 
and homes. The people of England and 
Wales have less than 0.8 acre per head 
of land of all kinds for all purposes. My 
plea is that we should face this position 
and make our decisions with open eyes. 

The steady encroachment of urban 
development upon agricultural land was 
causing growing public and official con- 
cern before the war. Since then the 
whole endeavour of successive govern- 
ments has been to secure co-ordination 
of land use and to eliminate the idea of 
conflict. Land is required for industrial 
development and redevelopment, for 
housing and town planning, for recrea- 
tion, for improvement of means of com- 
munication, for defence and training 
purposes. In a sense this is “land- 
spending” since requirements must be 
carved out of what is at present open 
land, i.e. food-producing. If all partisans 
were allowed their full demands, about 
2,250,000 acres would be withdrawn from 
agricultural use in the next twenty years. 
The disastrous result would be a country- 
side of which 15 per cent was 
“ developed.” 
will prevail, but the minimum is 590,000 
acres and official estimates are now agreed 
on 750,000 acres as a more likely figure. 

In urging the vital need to keep as 


“Plember } 198] 
much as possible of ov roductiye } 
available for food production on 
not postulate either ™ sieve conditiant® 
or a “complete breakdown of yor 
trade” but simply look | listically at " 
world of today. Food <upply js fallee 
keep pace with population increase « o . 
after. another, count: which es: 
exporters of foodstuffs aig say materi 
are retaining all they prccuce or beam 
ing importers; industrialisation i. a, 
objective everywhere B itish pete 
have to work hard to our Rib 
tured goods and bid high for steel 
the ever smaller food rplus. British 
coal, still in demand, we are unable t 


» Sir,—Those who acccy' 


More moderate counsels | 
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supply. Groundauts and poultry shouig 
have convinced us that ther 
answer from the 


€ 1S no easy 


: underdeveloped * 
tropics and should ha:: redirected our 
attention to the home land with jt 
excellent soils and clin 

Although increased yields per unit ary 


are both possible 1 probable, the 
application of Kendall’: k nking Coeff. 
cient to the principal countrie: of the 
world shows that Britain already stangs 
second only to Holland, Denmark ang 
Belgium measured on 1! 
ing efficiency. Before the war we wer 
producing 35-40 per cent of our food 
requirements. We have stcpped this wp 
tO 50-55 per cent. Can we maihtin 
our export trade at such a level a w 
buy the remaining 45 per cent anda 
future increase if home production falls? 

I contend that the bes: farmlands—fa 


§ Dasis Of farm 


ile 


or gently undulating moisture- 
retaining soils—are not the best io 
housing. We can have bot! better homes 
and more attractive towns where slopes 
give varied views or light sandy sok 
which dry quickly after rain, are work 
able .every Saturday afternoon and 
respond to hand cultivation, No om 
denies the beneficial joys of gardening 
or that gardens and allotments produced 
10 per cent of wartime food but, if the 
best farming land is used, the only aval 


able exact information shows that output 
from an open density housing estate does 
not reach 20 per cent of that under com 
mercial production on 2 comparible 
area.—Yours truly, 

L. Duptey STAMP 










Peace Propaganda 
Soviet pio- 
testations of peaceful intent at their face 


value have short memories. Thest - 
testations rely on five main arguments: © 


(1) War-devastated Russia longs 
peace more than any ol: country 3% 
The present intensive po << propag 
in Soviet Russia makes ‘1 inconceia® 
that its people could be \ d into bed 
(3) The Soviet Union has abe 
war ; (4) All Soviet statements © 
“war-mongering”; (5) ‘ussi@ jeu 
not now be engaged in srcat = 
tion projects if it conte™) lated wat. 
Let us not forget that 2 ‘ew a ago 
the Nazis were putting (ul 2» 
propaganda on precisely ‘cs 
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che following quotations will show: 
(7) *No nation in the world desires 
seace as ardently as we do, for we have. 


Yd to go without it for so long.” 
Goering, on September To, 1938.) 

| vou think it possible to preach 
“eace to a people for ten years, and then 
suddenly to launch them into war? 
Hitler, on January 17, 1935-) 

,) and (4) “ Firstly, we have not con- 
jucted any war ; secondly, for years past 
we have expressed our abhorrence of 
war~and of warmongers; thirdly, we 
do not know for what purpose we should 
wage a war at all.” (Hitler, April 28, 
1939. 

<) “Vast works are being created here, 
mighty industries are arising, great build- 
; being called into life. How 


ings are 

many of these works will need ten or 
twenty years before they are completed ? 
I have, then, good enough reason to 
wish for peace. But these agitators have 
no use for peace; since they create 
nothing for peace, they are not working 


Hitler, May 1, 1939.) 
Within five months of making the last 
two statements Hitler had plunged the 
world into war.—Yours faithfully, 
Kirk HENRY 


for peace 


London, N.W.8 


Colonial Balances 


Sir—On various occasions you have 
referred to the sterling balances of the 
colonial territories as though they repre- 
sented an unfair imposition or , fraud 
perpetrated for the benefit of privileged 
consumers in the United Kingdom. 
Since your view provides ready made 
complaints for people in the colonies who 
have no other knowledge of their posi- 
tion, I hope you can find space for the 
question of whether they are really as 


had 


badly done by as you claim. 

Why and how do London balances 
on account of colonial territories exist ? 
The official policy of obscurity would 
seem not only to have withheld informa- 
tion On this subject but to have had a 
grossly misleading effect. For one thing, 
the amount of these balances has varied 
in different statements. But whatever the 
correct total of sterling balances on 
colonial account may be, the significance 
to be attached to them depends on the 
reasons for holding them. The largest 
‘ingle class of these balances comprises 
the sterling counterpart of colonial 


currency issues. The next largest group 
consists of colonial government savings, 
bank investments, sinking funds, pension 
funds and other assets which must by 
law be invested in sterling, and various 
surpluses kept in London for con- 
Yenience. The remaining balances are 
the London assets of colonial banks, 
which are almost entirely affiliated with 
United Kingdom or other Common- 
wealth institutions. No colony has a 
central bank, hence these assets are all 
private funds which arise in the course 
of business. They are subject to the 
same restrictions on conversion into 
foreign currency as other sterling, but 
the owners are not deprived of the use 
of them in any other respect. A high 
proportion of these colonial balances are 
held in the form of assets purchased in 
London because this has been the normal 
capital market of both colonial govern- 
ments and business. And because of 
their nature and purpose they must be 
expected to increase whenever colonial 
currency increases, colonial exports or 
revenues rise, or any of the economic 
development so lustily advocated takes 
place. When you say, therefore, that 
“ the banker of the sterling area has again 
been failing in his job of striking even 
a bare balance between the growth of 
his assets and that of his liabilities,” you 
are implying that a banker should carry 
assets to cover the securities his 
customers hold in his safe deposit vault, 
a new and odd concept of banking. 


The “cosseted economy” of the 
United Kingdom is still far short of pro- 
viding the goods for consumers at home 
that abound in most colonial territories, 
not only butter, meat, sugar and whisky, 
but also motor cars, new houses and 
house furnishings, and nylon of all sorts. 
Indeed, in spite of the restrictions on 
dollar expenditure, many colonies are 
places where you can enjoy an American 
standard of living if you have enough 
sterling. Moreover, considerable sums 
have been spent by the United Kingdom 
in the past few years on phantom ground- 
nuts, ephemeral chickens, redundant 
yeast, and a variety of more durable white 
elephants. Perhaps it isin the colonial 
territories no less than in Britain that a 
more rational approach to expenditure, 
investment and production is needed for 


balancing sterling accounts. — Yours 
faithfully, I. GREAVES 
Barbados 


501 
Intestate Succession 


Sir,—It is difficult to understand how 
the nine members of the Morton Corn- 
mittee could have been unanimous in 
their recommendations. 

In the report the desire for uniformity 
and simplicity seems to have completely 
dominated every other consideration. 
The fact that intestacy itself is most 
frequently an accident, and not an inten- 
tion is ignored. It is also often caused 
by a physical accident, especially in 
cases of young people. Although it may 
be remiss to leave no will, the law should 
be framed so as to protect, as far as 
possible, any or some surviving sufferers. 

The recommendations of the report 


aX, 
though they touch lightly on the possible 
effects of a second marriage, ignore them 
in ‘practice, and completely disregard 
any accidental happenings whose results 
will now be aggravated: Thus:— 

1. A young childless married couple are 
killed in the same accident. The husband 
(older) by presumption dies first. He leaves 
£20,000, all of which passes to his widow. 
On her immediate death all this sum (less 
duty) passes to her parents or brothers and 
sisters, if any, otherwise to the Crown. The 
husband’s family get nothing. (Under 
existing law they would receive all but 
£1,000.) 

2. A man marries twice. By his first wife 
he has a son, and by his second a daughter. 
Father and son are involved in an accident 
and killed (both wives are dead). The 
father’s property is divided equally between 
the son and the daughter. But that of the 
dead son reverts to the Crown, the 
daughter being deprived of it because she 
is only a “ half-blood” sister. (At present 
she would be able to inherit.) 

3. An elderly widower has a daughter. 
He remarries—a young woman, and dies, 
leaving £5,000. The widow inherits the 
whole (instead of £1,000 as now) and the 
daughter nothing. The family may have 
been living together for years, amicably or 
otherwise, but the daughter is left penniless, 
even if her step-mother remarries. 

Why should a brother or sister of the 
half-blood be treated as a stranger? A 
brother inherits his half-brother’s title, 
but, under these proposals, none of his 
property. Finally—why should an uncle 
or aunt be remote from the bounds of 
possible inheritance in future? Some 
uncles and aunts are both near and dear. 
—Yours faithfully, 

Rospert Brent CLARK 

Haywards Heath 
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Books and Publications 


The Scholar’s Ricardo 


The Works and Correspondence of David Ricardo. Vol 1. On the Principles 


of Political Economy and Taxation. 


Vol Il. Notes on Mr. Malthus’s Principles 


of Political Economy. Edited by Piero Sraffa. Cambridge University Press. 447 and 462 


pages. 


It is over twenty years since Mr 
Sraffa began, with the blessing of Keynes 
and the Syndics of the Cambridge 
University Press, the monumental work 
of scholarship of which these two 
volumes constitute the first fruits. It was 
in every sense a_ classic enterprise. 
There was the patient detection which 
tracked down missing papers, Correspon- 
dence, essays—one box discovered, un- 
wuched after a century, in the house 
once owned by Ricardo’s eldest son, 
another, containing an invaluable series 
of letters to John Stuart Mill, unearthed 
“‘ quite unexpectedly ” in Ireland in 1943, 
incidentally calling for the complete re- 
casting of the later volumes of the series. 
There was the textual editing, the colla- 
tion of successive editions of the major 
works, the tracing of references, the 
meticulous bibliographical work, the 
critical Introductions, the indexing, the 
perfecting of physical presentation. Mr 
Sraffa has found no pains too great, no 
obscurity too small for his attention ; 
Browning’s Grammarian would have 
hailed him as a brother. In a world of 
utility standards and make-do, such an 
achievement has more than an intellectual 
value ; it has a moral value too. 


It is to the later, as yet unpublished, 
volumes, and particularly to the Letters, 
that the connoisseurs have been looking 
forward most keenly. Volumes I and II, 
however, provide riches to be going on 
with. Ricardo’s “ Principles” are so 
presented that, by the use of the notes 
and a tabular concordance, the ‘reader 
may trace the development of theory, the 
second thoughts and refinements, from 
edition to edition. The “Notes on 
Malthus’s Principles _ of Political 
Economy ” are printed as a page-by-page 
commentary on Malthus’s actual text, 
which is reproduced in tote. No other 
method could give so reliably synoptic a 
view. It does not, of course, yield its 
full fruits at a first or casual reading. 
The more the reader already knows, not 
only about Ricardo and Malthus but 
about the whole corpus of early nine- 
teenth century economic thought, the 
more he will benefit by Mr Sraffa’s 
perfectionism. 


It is easy, even while admiring con- 
summate scholarship, to feel a certain 
impatience towards a lifetime’s pre- 
occupation with “the wrong ideas of 
dead men.” Whether the impatience is 
justified depends on what were the ideas 
and who the men. Contact with a great 
intellect, even when the achievements of 
that intellect have since been improved 
on or superseded, is worth while for its 
own sake. And while reverence for the 


“ each. 


“ classics * can be overdone, an under- 
standing of their thought is part of the 
understanding of the language, the con- 
ceptual apparatus, from which a later 
and more realistic economics — has 
developed. Moreover, the classical 
economists, and Ricardo in particular, 
discovered something more important 
than any single economic generalisation; 
they discovered the technique of 
economic analysis itself. To study them 
is to study this essentially creative 
activity ; to do so under the conditions 
provided by Mr Sraffa is to enjoy the 
maximum opportunity of benefit. 


Germany’s Dictator 
Hitlers Tischgespraeche, Edited by 


Gerhard Ritter, Athenaeum- Verlag, Bonn, 
463 pages, DM19.80. 


This book offers Germans the first 
chance they have had to read an 
exposure of their late Fuehrer which 
they will be constrained to believe. The 
vast quantity of damning material cap- 
tured by the Allied armies has never 
reached the Germans in a form in which 
it Would penetrate their mental barriers. 
This record of Hitler’s monologues at 
the dinner table in his headquarters 
during 1941 and 1942 is no more 
authentic a document than any of the 
others, but it has not passed through the 
hands of their ex-enemies. It has been 
issued by a German institute for the 
history of the National-Socialist era, 
and consists of a straight transcription 
of shorthand notes made at the time by 
an Official to whom Hitler had assigned 
the task of preserving his obiter dicta. 
The Grand Panjandrum was not speak- 
ing for publication, but intended his 
pronouncements to be used as the basis 
for edicts to be issued by the civil and 
military sycophants who hung upon his 
lips. The editor of this book, Professor 
Gerhard Ritter, points out in his preface 
that none of the Nazi dogmas remained 
mere theory ; but he fails to make clear 
that Hitler’s words were followed by 
deeds which actually exceeded them in 
bestiality. 


If it were not for the fact that Hitler 
had Germany as his willing instrument, 
one would throw away this book in dis- 
gust. The character which emerges is 
that of a vulgar, ignorant, megalomaniac 
crank, a man of low cunning with a 
positive delight in trickery and brutality: 
Hitler, the Austrian, hated the old 
virtues of the Germans—their love of 
order, professional integrity and piety. 
Yet the first German critics of this book, 


searching for some good in him, have 


. 





interpreted § Hitler’s coarse gins 
against lawyers, priests and the Go 
service a8 evidence in his fayous “' 
successfully did this do<:-hoyse dicta 
pervert a nation. a 

One of the main 
beyond all doubt by this record ic th 
Hitler’s anti-semitism was a basic Babe 
behind all his actions and indeme 
His opposition to bolshevism was due ts 
its association in his : ith 


established 


Vith wry 

For Stalin, “that genius,” he per 
great admiration. His talk reeks: wid 
blood, with phrases bout shooting 
_ hostages, priests, lawyers, concentration 
camp immiates, and sneak-thieves, He 
denounces “ Jew-Ohristianity” as the 
religion of cowards, which by ¢liminat- 
ing the difference between masters ang 
slaves was responsible for the downfal 


of the Roman Empire It will be 
salutary for Germans to find how litk 
their sufferings affected their Fuehrer 
His attention was divided l 
for the next thousand \« 

or platitudinous pronounc 
history and science, cunning 





contradictory, directives for keeping the 
home population quiet, often ludicrously 
false judgments of foreign countries, and 
his own policy for the master race. He 
explains his barbaric policy for the 
conquered East European lands quit 
crudely. His worry is lest the Germans 
should exercise their good qualities for 
the benefit of the inhabitants. Only 
enough must be kept alive to work a 
slaves in German factories. He had no 
idea of trading in the British imperal 
fashion. The riches of his conquests 
would simply flow in: e German 
Treasury. This colonia! policy Hiter 
imagined, in his ignorance, to be that 
of the English in India 

His obsession with the English is very 
plain in these pages. The only comic © 
relief comes, indeed, from his constant 
Oracular misstatements about ths 
country. He has subsequently been 
proved wrong in almost every one @ 
his judgments, except those which dea 
with methods of handling Germans. Yet 
it is a sad tribute to his power that many 
Germans will even now be impressed 
by the supreme self-assurance wil 


which he proclaimed his wisdom. Few 
will reflect that their victors have %@ 
vastly. more merciful than their wi 
Fuehrer, who declared that 1! they tauee 
in this war they deservec to perisn. 


Oil for the Many 


World Geography of Petroleum. 
“Wallace E. Pratt and | orothy Goose. 
Princeton. Uni versity Pri (Londos : 


Geoffrey Cumberlege.) 464 pages. 48s. 
Reliable and readable books about 


petroleum are rare. Geologists wine 
learned papers which only ther - 
scientists can understand ; the peue : : 
companies issue wel) prnice pamphle 
with pictures of rigs anc refineries 


6 
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simple graphs to illustrate the curve of 
*oduction ; and the industry as a whole 
es hi hnical which 
produces ghly tee papers 

few lay people cam read, A handbook of 
the industry ona worldwide scale, which 
Iecribes the process Of petroleum pro- 
duction from the munute Survey under- 
taken before the first wild cat As drilled, 
«9 methods of refuelling warships at sea, 
has never oe fore been undertaken. 

This book, produced by the American 
Geographical Society and written by over 
twenty-five men and women who are the 
acknowledged experts in their fields, is 
well worth the effort the editors have 
devoted to its production. Not only is 
this a book every ambitious young man 
in the industry must read, but bankers, 
stockbrokers and newspaper offices would 
be well advised to have so valuable a 
work of reference at hand. 

The book opens with a study of 
petroleum in the ground, and the author 
of this chapter, Eugene Stebinget, dis- 
cusses with fascinating clarity the forma- 
tion of “rock oil” from marine sedi- 
ments. Excellent photographs, diagrams 
ind maps make this section easily under- 


standable even by readers with little or 

no scientific background. 
Part If describes the functional 
ganisation of the whole industry under 


lings of development, production, 
transportation, refining and dis- 
The pictures will again help 
those who have no working knowledge 
of the industry. The maps illustrating 
ld r-regional trade in crude 
petroleum since 1938 are useful, 

The third section of the book contains 
a detailed study of each of the world’s 
ten major petroleum regions. The five 
in the western hemisphere are introduced 
by a brief account of “The Caribbean 
Area as a whole” which is written by 
the editor of the book. The eastern 
hemisphere is introduced by an essay on 
the Middle East by Mr G. M. Lees. 
Readers who have already read this 
article elsewhere will readily forgive the 
editor for inserting it, as Mr Lees is 
undoubtedly one of the foremost authori- 
es on the problems Of this difficult 
region Mr Lees’s greatest fault is that 
he is so busy working out future trends 
and w id prices that he is inclined, at 
least on paper, to megléct the increas- 


ingly important question of labour 
relations 


_ Mr Eugene Stebinger’s chapter on the 
Soviet Union’s petroleum industry has a 
‘ootnote by the editor which states that 
4 request for a full length article by a 
soviet authority. was conveyed by the 
U nited States Embassy in Moscow to the 
President of the Academy of Science of 
the l SSR ‘nN 1945, and no reply has been 
received Mr Stebinger manages to fill 
‘ne Soviet omission with distinction and 
has obvic usly been to enormous trouble 








ee bring his statistics © up - to- date ; 
aie ‘cepted by a majority of 
etroleum 


yicum experts, some Of his statements 
‘te queried by students of “ Stalinism.” 

Europe west of the Urals is considered 
* one unit. Whilst the geographical fact 
snot in dispute the reader feels the 
stfain of not quite knowing whether this 
* that gas field is om the east or west of 


the on curtain, BE -yer. th ea 


on Rumania, which is the most impor- 
tant, is particularly informative and clear. 
Unfortunately section five, which reviews 
“the effect of the world distribution of 
petroleum on the power and the policy 
of nations,” is the weakest part of the 
book. This may not be the fault of the 
author, Mr Herbert Feis, who has 
attempted to say too much in too few 
words, omitting any detailed discussion 
on the all-important issue of twentieth 
century relations between the petroleum 
company and the government of the 
country in which it operates. 

The appendix is well arranged and the 


bibliography will be of enormous value 
to the specialist. 


Contemporary History 


History and Human Relations. By 
Herbert Butterfield. Collins. 254 pages, 
10s. 6d. 


The eight essays—four of which are 
“revised reprints”—in this book deal 
primarily with the difficulties of 
historians. The essays vary in interest, 


. but all of them are written in quiet, lucid 


English which is delightful to read. The 
best pages in the book are on Marxist 
history. The essay on moral judgments 
in history shows Professor Butterfield’s 
own perplexities, yet, if his conclusions 
are not very certain, would any other 
historian venture to be more definite ? 


In the two essays concerned with the 
attitude of Christians, Mr Butterfield’s 
theology is as puzzling as it was in his 
lectures on “ Christianity and History.” 
Consider, for example, the implications 
of the remark that the historian will 
mever be able to determine whether 
Alexander VI had “ more than his fair 
share in man’s universal sin”? How 
should one envisage a Jehovah who sits 
by while some demiurge ladles out, like 
an old-fashioned milkman, evenly appor- 
tioned doses—“fair shares”—of this 
“ original sin” to every human soul ? 


One type of historian, indeed, in Mr 
Butterfield’s sorrowful opinion, seems to 
have been given am extra dose. The 
essay on “Official History” discusses 
this unfortunate man. Mr Butterfield 
begins by saying that he does not him- 
self belong to the new class of “so- 
called” independent historians “who 
have first to submit their scripts to the 
check or censorship of a Foreign Office 
official.” Mr Butterfield may not be as 
some other historians are, but he might 
take the trouble to find out what in fact 
happens to people invited to write official 
histories. Thus he talks about a 
“Foreign Office view of history” and 
assumes that, if a historian editing 
Foreign Office documents decides, for 
example, to exclude minutes, he is doing 
$0 at Official prompting, direct or in- 
direct, and in order to conceal (or, any- 
how, not to reveal) the most significant 
facts. How does Mr Butterfield, who 
has not examined the material, know all 
“this? Would he apply to any other 
category of historical material the curious 
judgment that “it does not require a 
knowledge of the: materials that are 
being withheld from us to see that the 
documents which are being published 


are insufficient for the genuine recon- 
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struction of Rritish foreign policy” ? 
The argument or, one might better say, 
the assumption is developed to an un- 
generous absurdity when Mr Butterfield 
suggests that the “completeness of the 
liberty allowed by the Foreign Office 
may only testify to the confidence which 
that Office has in its official historians!” 


Here, as in other matters, Mr Butter- 
field has too many of the obsessions of a 
pilgrim trying to get away from the City 
of Destruction or, at all events, he és too 
much like the hermit who went so far 
into the Egyptian desert in search of 
Absolute Solitude that he came out into 
a populous city on the other side. There 
are difficult problems connected with the 
writing of “ sub-contemporary ” history, 
and, in particular, the history of any 
phase of recent public policy. These 
problems cannot be solved by haif- 
suggestions of bad faith or by innuendoes 
about officialdom, Mr Butterfield might 
widen his knowledge of what the prob- 
lems are if he started with the hypo- 
thesis that officials—even Foreign Office 
officials—may care as much as university 
professors that truth should be 
discovered and told. 


Statistical Cussedness 


Income and Wealth, Series [. Papers 
Edited by Erik Lundberg. Bowes and 
Bowes. 297 pages. 303. 


This volume contains eight out of the 
fifteen papers read two years ago at the 
first meeting in Cambridge of the Inter- 
national Association for Research in 
Income and Wealth, a gathering of 
economists and statisticians engaged in 
national income studies. The other seven 
papers have not been published either 
because their authors intended them a3 
oral contributions only or because, in 
the long interval, they have had a chance 
to appear elsewhere. Indeed, two at 
least of the eight here appearing have 
to some extent been overtaken by later 
work. Mr Reddaway’s estimates of the 
real national product of the Unite 
Kingdom have been published by the 
London and Cambridge Economic 
Service and Dr Derksen’s international 
comparisons of real products are avail- 
able in a United Nations study. 

The value of these two papers 
remains: they are commentaries, by 
working statisticians, on the “cussed- 
ness” of statistical materials ; and they 
are placed next to Professor Kuznets’s 
latest effort to make the concept of 
national income “mean something.” 
(The value of government services, with 
which he wrestles, is one of the toughest 
problems.) These three papers come at 
the end of the book, and hence are 
furthest from Mr Richard Stone's 
lengthy statement of “ the functions and 
criteria of a system of social accounts.” 
Mr Stone, leading the modern school, 
largely ignores the idea of the national! 
income as a meaningful aggregate and 
concentrates on getting a theoretically 
accurate classification of money flows— 
an assembly of “payables” and 
“ receivables.” 


Professor Kuznets and Mr Stone are 
the. divergent philosophers of the 
national income debate. Between them, 
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in this book, the editor has placed four 
contributions by persons who have only 
a limited time for philosophy, since they 
are the employees of governments who 
want results: Messrs Colm of the 
United States, Marczewski of France, 
Jackson of Great Britain, and Stuvel of 
Holland. For the general reader, these 
(particularly the first three) provide the 
most interesting reading. Herein the 
draftsmen of economic reports, surveys 
and plans speak of their equestrian-like 
efforts to keep a foot each on policy and 
scientific principle. They reveal their 
hopes and, even more, their misgivings. 
They show that a nose is needed for 
good statistics as well as a classification 
of smells. 


A Living Process 
Christianity and Human Relations in 
Industry. By Sir George Schuster. The 
Beckly Social Service Lecture, 1951. 

Epworth Press. 128 pages. 6s. 6d. 


A single lecture, even expanded to 
book length, is not the place for an 
exhaustive aMalysis of so wide a subject 
as industrial relations. It is rather the 
time for a chairman’s speech, drawing 
out the perspectives of policy, marking 
growing points and emphasising develop- 
ment and expansion, and above all 
stimulating the audience and keeping it 
awake. Of such a speech this book is an 
admirable example. It covers, as a 
matter of fact, a surprising amount of 
ground, and its index would make not 
a bad check-list for a general course on 


industrial relations. It does also most . 


certainly keep the audience awake. Nod 
for a moment, and there springs out some 
such challenging statement as that morale 
and attitudes to work are probably better 
among industrial than among agricul- 
tural workers; that a high rate of 
malingering proves, not that social 
security benefits are too high or evasion 
too easy, but that the morale of the firm 
in question is bad ; or that routine work 
is potentially more satisfying than 
managerial or research work, because it 
is easier to feel that the job has been 
well and completely done. 


All through one has the feeling of a 
subject living and growing, and of the 
author living and growing with 4t. Trade 
unionism has a long history. But per- 
sonnel management and joint consulta- 
tion have come to the fore with a rush 
in the last ten or eleven years, They are 
still growing fast, and their shape and 
even their basic assumptions are chang- 
ing. Industrial relations are bedevilled 
today with memories of the past and, on 
the part of certain practitioners and 
research workers, cocksureness about the 
future. It is particularly important, in 
the face of this, to convey a sense of 
history and of movement ; of the gains 
of the past, the gaps which remain, and 
(with all, due modesty) the process by 
which they are being filled. No one is 
better placed than Sir George Schuster, 
as Chairman of the Human Factors panel 
of the Committee on Industrial Produc- 
tivity, to see and feel this movement. It 
is a great merit of this book that, with 
much practical illustration, he conveys 
what he sees to the reader. 





The other outstanding feature of the 
book is its Christian perspective. Its 
success here is, however, less complete. 
The elements are indeed assembled. 
The commandments, the individual and 
social aspects of man’s nature and 
destiny, and the humility taught by 
history—the limitations of human reason 
and will—are all duly underlined, and 
various practical applications of the 
Christian ethic are shown. But the 
reader is left with a feeling of ends not 
tied up. The cleft, for ihstance, between 
science and revelation is not as absolute 
as Sir George suggests. 


On the whole, this.book is strong 
where it discusses industrial relations 
from the managerial side, weak where it 
touches on the trade union movement. 
But as a chairman’s speech rather than 
a comprehensive review, it admirably 
succeeds. . 


Science As Goose 
The Neglect of Science. By F. E. 
Simon, Blackwell, 138 pages. 8s. 6d. 


Professor Simon’s articles are known 
to many readers of the Financial Times, 
and a selection of them is here reprinted, 
together with one or two additional 
essays. They are simple, clear and 
topical, and if they seem rather slight 
fare when brought together in this way, 
there is nevertheless much useful infor- 
mation and a lot of sound sense to be 
found in them. 


The reader may at first sight be rather 
puzzled at the title chosen for the book, 
since most of the articles are devoted, 
not to the neglect of science, but to its 
diligent application in a dozen different 
ways, in being or projected. The author’s 
aim would seem to be, however, to rub 
in the fact that these golden eggs have 
all been laid by the goose of fundamental 
scientific research ; and it is of great 
importance that this bird should be kept 
in good health and spirits. Furthermore, 
the eggs must be properly hatched (some 
of them are laid in the most unlikely 
places) and Professor Simon seems to 
think that here lies the greater danger ; 
many more skilled scientist technicians, 
and one or more high-grade technology 
institutes, on the Zurich or Massa- 
chusetts model, are urgently needed in 
this. country. 

The section of the book devoted to 
power production and the utilisation of 
fuel is of special interest at the present 
time. Professor Simon és very impatient 
at the so-called fuel crisis, which would 
disappear if we stopped wasting so many 
million tons of coal in inefficient open 
fires and extravagant electric radiators ; 


the thing which really makes him see 


red, in fact, is the Englishman’s obstinate 
desire to do likewise—by his own fire- 
side. This he denounces with all the 
vehemence of the man of science and 
the foreigner, and makes an- almost 
unanswerable case. Much of what he 
advocates will doubtless come to pass in 
time, but we must regretfully conclude 
that no such dramatic action will be 
taken as the free issue of “ Noel Baker ” 
stoves by the Government to all who 
apply for them—that pitch has already 
been queered by wigs and dentures. 
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History of a Lost Cause 


The Evolution of Moder» Italy 


, Ys 'Dg 
1920. By A, J. Whyte Blackwell , 
pages. 18s, a 
Here is the history Ci 2 lost Cane: 

the story of the creation of g pe 

from a_ collection —s 


UNOTganised, 


regional communities ; of the attempt 


to govern it by means < 


P * i an alien Con. 
stitution ; and of the gradual encroach 
- 'GNi= 

ment On a rootless democratic freedom 
Poli 


of a new tyranny of force 
It was Italy’s misfortune 
attainment of independence ang Unity 
should coincide with the disintegration 
throughout the rest of Europe of the 
liberal democratic ideals which had been 
its inspiration, and that, in the hoy of 
triumph, it should be faced with the 
task of integration in a group of states 
whose future was bound up with the 
new doctrines of Marxism, Socialism 
Imperialism and Nationalism. As Italy 
lacked a firmly rooted political educa 
tion and experience, for which it cou! 
substitute only the revolutionary 
cipline which had overthrown 
oppressors, it is little wonder that it was 
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destroyed by faction and that foreign 
domination was replaced by indigenous 
fascism. 


Dr Whyte links the story of the 
Risorgimento to its foundations and its 
aftermath in a masterly condensation 
which epitomises not only the Italian 
struggle, achievement and debacle, but 
outlines the profile of al] schemes for 
freedom which are based on enthusiasm 
but lacking in sinews, and undermined 
by the suppression of ideas by coercion. 

It is a history of outstanding persn- 
alities who dominate the scene, twist the 
logic of events, overreach themselves, 
and hand on mounting complexities © 
their successors. The careers of Mazzini 
and Garibaldi run the revolutionary 
gamut from inspiration, through get 
mination, infiltration, attack and victory, 
to anticlimax in the pathetic fallacy 
the man of action that “a few days @ 
energy will settle everything. — The 
patient diplomacy of Cavour co-ordinates 
the national conspiracy and mancuvrts 
his unwieldy team of republicans, 
monarchists and intriguing king ml | 
positions of support for his strategy d 
defensive. provocation towards Aust 
and abolition of the temporal power 
The impetuous enthusiasm of Crispi 
overtaxes the resources of the new Italy 
—an Italy without industries and lat 
ing the discovery of clectricity 1 bs 
free its water power—and drives BY 
country to the military disaster 04 
Adowa and the political conflict betwee? 
force and reform which will end = the 
racialism of Corradini and D’Annunze 
and pave the way for Fascism. | 

The author unfolds this drama wi 
an understanding which excites a0 1 
mate response from the reader, ¥ 
follows the rise and fall in fortune, 
inevitable progression of cause dis 
effect, and the final culmination aa 
aster, with an affectionatc ea 
concern and dismay. The bo as 
useful summary for the scholar, eo 
valuable aid for the layman in his sn 
ment of contemporary Italian affairs. 
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ABOUT 
‘THE BRITISH COLONIES 


The importance of keeping in touch with developments, economic 
and constitutional, in the British colonial territories is no doubt 
realised. It is the function of The Times Review of The British Colonies 
— appearing quarterly on the first Tuesday in March, June, Sep- 
tember and December — to make this possible for a large number 
of readers. 

The list below of subjects by Special Correspondents of The Times 
and recognised authorities on colonial subjects shows the wide 


sweep which this quarterly Review covers. 


Local Government Development Colonials in England 
cesses Resources of the 
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When the Gods Dance 
Development in Sierra Leone 
African Defence 

Seychelles Islands 
Malnutrition in East Africa 


Colonial Empire II—Copper 
Colonial Educational Policy 
Newspapers in the West Indies 


Planning in the S. Pacific 
Sport in Nigeria 
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THE EOONOMI<} 


AMERICAN SURVEY 





Political Warfare at Home and Abroad 


Washington, D.C. 

HERE has lately come in Washington the climax to a 

long struggle little reported abroad: the struggle of the 
State Department to secure from the Congress funds with 
which to carry on its propaganda work the world over. Ten 
or more responsible officials of the Departtnent have been 
devoting either all, or_most, of their time for six months to 
preparing and pleading the Department’s case as though 
they were counsel engaged in an immensely complicated 
lawsuit. The case has been argued, with a mass of docu- 
ments, four times before sub-committees and full committees 
of the House and Senate, and it has been further publicly 
debated in each chamber. 


The issue has been whether the State Department should 
have $212.5 million—$115 million for operating expenses 
and $97.5 million for new broadcasting plant and facilities— 
to devote to a year’s work on a carefully prepared scheme to 
step up its propaganda services in order to wage the Cam- 
paign of Truth recommended towards the end of last year 
by President Truman. The scheme, which has the approval 
of the Administration’s top planning agency, the National 
Security Council, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, would pro- 
vide not only for the addition of 13 or 14 new radio trans- 
mitters to the 12 which are already operating outside the 
United States (supplementing the 38 others that are broad- 
casting to the world from within the United States), but 


.also a considerable increase in the less glamorous activities 


of the Office of International Information at home and 
abroad. Among these activities are those of the divisions 
which put out news and other publications, make and dis- 
tribute documentary films, arrange for educational exchanges 
and run 163 American libraries: and information centres in 
foreign parts. Under the new plan the total number of 
officials. who devote their energies to the dissemination of 
the American word would have been increased from 6.000 
to something between 8,000 and 10,000. 


Broadly speaking, the Democratic Eighty-first Congress, 
which passed into history last December, had authorised 
the scheme. But there is nolaw or tradition in America by 
which the present Eighty-second Congress, though it is also 
Democratic, is required to feel any responsibility for the 
actions of its predecessor; in fact it has declined to buy 
the State Department’s programme. The House of Repre- 
sentatives voted the State Department only $85 million of 
the $115 million it sought for operating expenses for its 
propaganda plans, and only $9.5 million of the $97.5 million 
it sought for facilities ; the Senate did much the same. But 
the motives behind this parsimony are much more complex 
than a mere passion for economy. 


There is, and from the birth of the Republic there has 
been, a deep and apparently imeradicable native American 
suspicion of the State Department. Even today it is thought 
of as the place where the boys in the striped pants (and 
much of the United States is still pervaded by a feeling that 
there is something unnatural about an American wearing 
striped pants) dicker-and dally with diplomacy and are con- 
tinuously outsmarted by slick and unscrupulous foreign 


~ 


governments. Nearly every American 
in the last 1§0 years has encountered : 
truculent attitude to the work of his Depa:: 
one has had more of it than Mr Dean Ach. 
of the most venomous political campaign ir 


The coalition of the suspicious is what the State Depatt- 
ment has had to fight, by day and by m cht, since th 
request for funds for propaganda went up to the Congres 
Within the coalition are those who are ious of the 
whole function of the Department, or of the motives of the 
Administration in general, or of Mr Acheson in particular 
supported by those who have been newly convinced by 
Senator McCarthy and his followers that the State Depan- 
ment is full of Reds—“* Communists, ‘fellow-travellers ang” 
other intellectual dead-end kids” as the ©: of State 
Chambers of Commerce puts it, 

. 

A member of Congress who attacks the State Department 

on almost any ground can usually rely 1 bagful of 


approving mail from his constituents. Since : 
has so greatly and so swiftly expanded (from « 


in 1942 to 22,978 now) charges of boondogg!ing. inefficiency, 
duplication and waste have come thicker and faster, not only 
from the Republican opposition but also from Democrats 
such as Senator Douglas of Ilinois, who are normally counted 
as the Administration’s friends. Last week. in his bitterest 
attack to date, Senator Douglas told his colleagues that the 


State Department is 
afflicted with administrative elephantiasis 


with personnel [because] when three men aX 


a job they hire twelve or fourteen and th: 
large portion of their time communicating 
The Senator explained that this was in part 
the modelling of thé State Department or 

British Foreign Office where (he recounted 


diplomats, like the fountains in Trafalgar Square, played 


from ten until two. 


What the House Appropriations Sub-Committee said, n@ 
long report presented after it had subjected to microscope 
examination the State Department’s request tor o 
$97.5 million, was that “ mismanagement and poor planning 
up to now had shaken its faith in the propaganda programm 
And the truth is that, though the accomp!isments of the 
Voice of America (more than of any other pert of the prop 
ganda effort) ate often salated in Congress as well as ee 


where, though much devoted work is clear! 
the political warfare field, and though the 5:: 
as a whole has had little justice from most ©: 
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TH 


ye not many disinterested observers in Washington who 
would be prepared to defend as flawless the management 
and the planning of the total propaganda effort up to date. 


There is. in fact, something much less than certainty in 
many places that the United States Government is conduct- 
ing its political warfare with either the right ideas or the right 
echniques. The handling in Washington of the reply of 
Mr Shvernik to the resolution in which the Congress asserted 
American friendship for the Russian (and all other) peoples 
has certainly not won many plaudits from America’s allies. 
The Administration seems to have left some of its best friends 
with the belief that political pressures at home often oblige 
to sound terribly tough. 

But sounding terribly tough is not always and automati- 
cally either the right or the clever thing to do. Nor is it 
invariably enough to say in effect “It’s the Truth if I Think 
it js.” Nor is it inevitable that arguments and methods well 
calculated to impress non-Communist Americans will impress 
Communist non-Americans equally well. 

It cannot be argued that the whip has been fairly cracked 
over the State Department’s propaganda services. But it 
cannot be argued either that everyone is satisfied that the 
State Department knows just what these services should set 
out to do and just how the objectives should be accomplished. 
In the last analysis it may not be a discreditable thing that 
there should be Americans who feel uncertain and ill at 
ease in this twilight zone of high-pitched words, where the 
enemy is so adrgit and effective and where truth has taken 
on unfamiliar meanings.” But these are philosophical niceties 
upon which appropriations committees and sub-committees 
are not expected to dwell. 


The State Department is in the propaganda business, and 
it is no exception to the rule that supplicants for funds must 
sell the Congress on the general proposition that they are 
effectively producing goods for which there is a need or a 
demand. For one reason and another, the State Depart- 
ment’s propaganda services have not been brought off the 
sale. So, as it now appears, these services will get $30 
million less than was sought for operating expenses and less 
than one-tenth of what the State Department would like for 
new plant. It looks as though they will have to fight the 
Campaign of Truth as best they can at half strength. 


New Trails for Indians? 


(FROM AN AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT] 


During 1950, spokesmen for the Six Nations of the Iroquois, 
im their tribal war bonnets, twice visited Lake Success to 
Protest against treaty violations, one by Canada, which had 
replaced their Grand River chiefs with mounted police in 
1924, the other by the United States, which had given 
Tuscarora tribesmen one and a half yards of cloth instead 
ot the 15 specified by treaty. No action resulted, but they 
held press conferences and had their pictures taken. Despite 
decades of tribal initiation for public figures, the hardest 
‘ask of the American Indian today is to secure any notice, 
tO say nothing of being taken seriously. 

Most adult Americans put away with childish things their 
“taps of Indian lore, with plains, desert and woodland all 
jumbled up and opposing concepts of the noble and savage 
indian unreconciled, Thanks to pressure from pro-Indian 
soups, Indians today appear in a new light. The Lone 

‘gers faithful Indian companion, Tonto, helps him 
“und up white outlaws in comic strips, in the movies, on 
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wireless and television, for goggle-eyed eight-year olds. Both 


views are in sharp contrast to the reality of dirty, discouraged, 
sickly dwellers in outdoor slums. 


The 400,000 recognised Indians in the United States 
today (possibly half what there were when the white man 
came) are nearly twice as numerous as they were in 1900. 
While there are some Indians in every state, fully half of 
them live in Oklahoma, Arizona, New Mexico, South 
Dakota and North Carolina, most of them on remote reserva- 
tions, or as casual labourers in mean surroundings where 
few white people come into contact with them. 

Indians, once the “ vanishing Americans,” are the fastest 
multiplying racial group in the country today, and even 
with the most modern methods of agriculture, the reserva- 
tions could not support in comfort the 233,000 who live 
on them. The poorest tribe of all is the biggest and most 
enterprising, the Navajos. Unlike the Pueblos of the Rio 
Grande, who have culled their flocks to fit their ranges, 
the 65,000 Navajos, scattered in an almost roadless tract of 
as many square miles, never willingly reduce their flocks or 
even the extra strings of horses which they keep for reasons 
of prestige. But though overgrazing led to famine in 1949, 
the tribal councils persuaded President Trumari to veto a 
multi-million dollar rehabilitation Bill, until it could be 
shorn of clauses subjecting the Navajos to the civil courts 
of Arizona and New Mexico and thus risking their precious 
water rights. They preferred to starve during the 
intervening six months. 


* 


A furious three-cornered argument, which will help to 
determine the future of the American Indian, has been going 
on, with hardly any notice being taken of it. Indians on 
reservations are subject only to federal or tribal jurisdiction ; 
in addition, in the dry western half of the United States, 
more than half the land is under the control of distant 
federal agencies, whose decisions seem perverse and 
“ idealistic ” to the local inhabitants. They want to graze 
their stock, and are forbidden to do so because the land is 
reserved for Indians, or reforestation, or because grazing 
would cause erosion. Senator McCarran of Nevada has tried 
all the tricks in the book, in vain, to legalise the position of 
Italian squatters who, for three generations, have been 
grimly hanging on to Paiute Indian lands. 


Senator McCarran and his western allies, in the name 
of progress (but not necessarily Indian progress), want to 
remove federal protection from Indian lands and status, 
so that they can be controlled by the states. At the other 
extreme, Mr John Collier, Indian Commissioner from 1933 
to 1945, and his friends want the tribal organisation pre- 
served and progress to take place within that framework, on 
the land. Sixteen governors of western and midwestern 
states, who have formed an Interstate Indian Council, want 
the Indian to move fairly rapidly from wardship to full par- 
ticipation in the economic and educational life of the 
country, leaving the tribes and Indian cultures to survive 
or not, as may be. 


It was Mr Collier who halted the notorious allotment 
policy, started in 1887, under which the lands of the Indians 
had been reduced from 138 million acres to 52 million, 
though the intention was to emancipate the Indians and give 
them private farms from the tribal acres. He reconstituted 
the tribal organisations, consulted them on laws, encouraged 
them to adopt written constitutions, often democratic ones, 
to incorporate as business firms and to borrow money for 
capital improvements. He now fears all this work will be 
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undone and publicly blames Mr Dillon Myer, the present 
Commissioner. 


Mr Myer, who was appointed in 1950, is the man who 
took on the unpopular job of running the War Relocation 
camps for Japanese-Americans uprooted by the Army in 
1942 in a moment of panic. He ran them with great tact and 
understanding and co-operated with church and other 
groups to relocate some 100,000 people in about three years. 
But now he is entangled in the bureaucratic web of the 
Indian Service and pushed first one way and then another 
by political pressures. He leans, however, toward the views 
of the-western governors, who since last spring have sup- 
ported the western members of the Senate and House Sub- 
Committees on Indian Affairs in demanding definite time- 
table for the ending of federal wardship and the reservation 
system, settlement of Indian claims and conversion of tribal 
property into joint stock corporations. 


* 


The Governors’ Interstate Indian Council was organised 
by Mr Luther Youngdahl, Governor of Minnesota before 
his appointment to a federal judgeship. He is one of a 
group of Minnesota Republicans who have done a great deal 
for inter-racial relations, both at home and abroad. He found 
that the impoverished Minnesota Chippewas could secure 
better education and jobs in distant Minneapolis or Duluth 
than near the reservations, but that vague claims to tribal 
property prevented them from breaking completely the 
ties which bound them to the reservations. He believes that 
Indian, Negro, and Mexican poverty is part of the same 
pattern, and that the answer is to end segregation and give 
the same social services, education, and chance to secure 
jobs to all. 


Mr Youngdahl’s ideas appeal to Indian ex-soldiers and 
war-workers who have lived and worked off the reservations. 
Reservations within 50 miles of a city tend to become 
dormitory suburbs (with restricted clientéle), while tribes- 
men from remoter reservations go far afield for employ- 
ment, leaving the fields fallow or leased. The Santa Clara 
Pueblo Indians help to build atomic bomb plants as well 
as making little clay animals for the tourist trade. 


Many informed whites, however, join Mr Collier in 
criticising the new rules of the Indian Bureau for lawyers 
handling Indian claims. These require legal fees and 
expenses to be wholly contingent on winning a case, and 
the Bureau must approve the retaining of a lawyer. Such 
claims are often substantial. During the past five years, 
when Indians have been allowed to press claims against the 
United States without first securing permission from Con- 
gress, the Utes have won $31.7 million for past wrongs, 
the Choctaws and Chickasaws won $3.5 million, and 
$11 billion more’ in claims has been filed, on the ground, 
for example, that compensation for land was inadequate. 


In the past, many such payments have been squandered, 
but they could be used to raise whole tribes out of poverty. 
Indians have shown the capacity to make great cultural 
advances, both as individuals and tribes. The Navajos and 
Zunis have become accomplished silversmiths and San 
Iidefonso pottery has won national renown. Indians every- 
where have learned to put on ceremonial dances and manu- 
facture curios for tourists—with glass beads from Czecho- 
slovakia. They are just begirining now to produce individual 
artists, writers, scholars; administrators and so forth who 
can make a name for themselves in the white world without 
either denying their Indian heritage or using it as an excuse 
for low standards. 
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Economy in Economic Aid 


1, 1951 


Senator Connally of Texas often puts his state bet 
his country in domestic affairs, but until now he has al 7 
carried out his duties as chairman of the Foreign Relate, 
Committee loyally, although sometimes in a rather sca 
fashion. But next year he must stand for re-clection nis 
a result his Con- 
“Don't Be Alarmed. We'll Just Sink the Bottom Part” stituents are at pre. 
sent more important 
to nim than are his 
party leaders, This 
explains why he js 
Prepared to welcome 
a Congressional cy 
of at least $1 billion 
in the sum requested 
by the President for 
foreign aid: Texans 
like many othe 
>. Americans, fee tha 
economy in govern- 
ment spending js 
necessary an 
should begin abroad, 
It also explains why 
Senator Connally 
thinks that all th 
cuts should be in 
= the small amount, 
Herblock in the Washington Post 92-2 Dillion, asked 
for economic aid, 
rather than in the $6.3 billion for military aid: it is easier 
to make a case for giving arms to allies than dollars w 
countries that have been subsidised for years. 


That this is so is partly the fault of the government 
witnesses at the Congressional hearings. They have been 
SO anxious to demonstrate the success of the Marshall Plan 
that they have given the impression that its task is don 
and that the European economy is now fully restored t 
strength. They have been so afraid of giving away militay 
secrets that they have failed to emphasise that nearly al 
economic aid is itself military in everything but name, as fa 
as Europe is concerned, and that the dollars will be used to 
buy materials and machine tools that will produce more ams 
in Europe than they could in the United States. If cus 
are inevitable, as they seem to be, then it would have been 
better if they had been made in military aid. Not only at 
there means by which deficiencies there could perhap 
have been made up, but economic aid is the carrot whit 
encourages the allies to pull harder at their defence efforts 


‘ But now that Senator Connally has shown himself willing 
to go along with, if not so far as, Senators Taft and George, 
and the other specialists in budget pruning, the Admunistit 
tion will be lucky if the Senate does not go even farthet 
than its committees in reducing economic assistance. These 
committees recommended authorisations of $6 billion 
military aid ($5 billion for Europe) and $1.5 billion ® 
economic aid ($1.1 billion for Europe), much the same sum 
as were voted by the House, which in a Jast minute mort 
reduced its own committee’s proposals for economic ae’ 
Europe by $350 million. - The Senate committees, howere 
differed from the House in their suggestions for the adminis 
tration of the programme, although both hit at the ee 
Department. The House approved a separate or “ 
handle all aspects of foreign aid, while the Senate * - 
resembles the present arrangement, but gives more oe, he 
to the Defence Department and takes the co-ordination . 
various activities involved away from .the State Depart “tly 
and hands it over to an independent official iti 
responsible to the President. 
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THE ECO! 
Red Metal Strike 


There is more than a simple demand for wage 
increases Ol about 20 cents an hour, and pension benefits, 
behind the strike which this week,.in spite of the efforts of 
23 federal mediators, halted output of copper almost entirely, 
and of lead and zine very substantially. While a number of 
small American Federation of Labour unions are involved, 
the prime mover is the independent Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers Union, which was expelled from the Congress of 
Industrial Organisations last year for toeing the Communist 
line. Western miners have a fighting reputation and 
, radical tradition which has kept them faithful to their 
union, in spite of this condemnation, but the CIO’s Steel- 
workers Union has tried hard to wean them away. It has had 
some success at the big copper smelter at Garfield, in Utah, 
and in July it called a strike there in ay attempt to win con- 
cessions for the workers similar to those now demanded by 
the “ mine-mill” union, - ; 

That dispute was also submitted to the Wage Stabilisation 
Board for consideration, after a month’s stoppage, and a 
report favourable to the union is anticipated shortly. The 
mine-mill leaders could not afford to let such a victory 
20 unchallenged and this is enough to explain their intran- 
sigence (which seems to have been matched by that of the 
employers), quite apart from the fact that the strike has 
fallen on the place best calculated to harm the rearmament 
effort and help the Russians. 


For copper is one of the three key metals ; its use by 
civilians is even more severely restricted than is that of 
steel and aluminium, and the possibility of relaxing the 
restrictions is in a much more distant future. Even before 
the strike, total available supplies this year were expected 
to be below last year’s 1,500,000 tons and to fall short of 
requirements by over 100,000 tons. About one-third of the 
country’s copper comes from abroad, and imports have been 
falling, as the result partly of strikes in Chile, partly of the 
low level, 244 cents a pound, at which prices were frozen 
last January ; this has now been raised to 274 cents for 
imported ores. Domestic producers have, it is reported, 
been excused for the present from carrying out their con- 
tracts to sell copper to the stockpiling authorities. In addi- 
tion 25,000 tons had to be released from that reserve for 
commercial consumers even before the latest strike began, 
in order to make good the loss caused by the stoppage at 
the Garfield smelter, which provides about one quarter of 
the domestic supply, and to enable allocations under the con- 
trolled materials plan to be filled. 


* * * 


Playing Politics with Prices 


_ The announcement that the consumers’ price index had 
risen to a new record coincided very conveniently with 
President Truman’s appeal to Congress for a reconsideration 
of the unsatisfactory price control provisions in the new 
Defence Production Act. But the announcement actually 
referred to mid-July, before the Act was passed, and since 
then the cost of living is understood to have declined again. 
There has not yet been time for the Act to have the dire 
consequences predicted for it, nor will it have until 
inflationary pressures are renewed. For what it does is to 
Permit existing price ceilings to be lifted higher and there- 
ore, so long as prices are not pressing against their ceilings, 
the objections to the Act are purely theoretical. So far few 
businessmen have even taken the trouble to follow the 
automobile makers’ example and put their cases for higher 
Prices to the stabilisation authorities. 

President Truman could hardly expect that Congress, 
Which itself wrote the Act in its present form so recently, 
Would do anything to change it until events had at least 

gun to justify his-condemnation of it as clearing the way 
or inflation. It was obvious, from the inflammatory tone of 
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his message, that he was playing a political game when he 
asked at this time for the repeal of the three most objection- 
able provisions in the Act. These are the Capehart amend- 
ment, “an economic booby trap” which allows producers 
to add all cost increases since the Korean outbreak to their 
prices ; the Herlong amendment, which “ invites America’s 
2,000,000 distributors to become commission salesmen for 
inflation,” by permitting profit margins of a percentage of 
costs instead of a definite amount; and the amendment 
forbidding the fixing of quotas for cattle slaughterers which 
“puts the black marketeers back in the meat business” and 
is the only one which Congress has shown any willingness to 
reconsider. 


Mr Truman’s purpose was to tie the blame for any rise 
in the cost of living round the Republicans’ necks, to weigh 
them down in next year’s election. But three Republican 
Senators promptly, unexpectedly and embarrassingly threw 
the bird straight back to him by introducing a Bill embodying 
all his requests. If the Bill is passed and prices rise in spite 
of it, as they may do, the responsibility will be the President’s. 
If nothing is done about it, the responsibility can be placed 
on the Democratic majority which nominally controls Con- 
gress. The Bill is most unlikely to be enacted, for the present 
at least, for many Democrats are opposed to the Administra- 
tion in this matter and all Congressmen, whatever their 
party, are anxious to finish the session as quickly as possible 
and without another bitter battle over the one “ must” 
measure that they have so far managed-to complete. 


* 7 * 


Houses for Defence 

A Senate committee’s horrifying report on the 
“ shameless victimisation ” of servicemen’s families, charged 
exorbitant rents for hovels, has at last spurred Congress to 
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deal with housing shortages in “defence areas” where 
there has been a great influx of population owing to new or 
expanded armament factories or military installations. The 
Defence Production Act gave the federal government power 
to reimpose rent controls in such areas and now the House 
has acted on the Defence Housing Bill that the Senate long 
ago approved. 


The new measure authorises the federal government to 
build up to $50 million worth of public housing, if it must, 
in defence areas, over and above the 1949 slum clearance 
programme for building 135,000 low-rental public housing 
units a year for six years. This long-term scheme, already 
behind schedule, was cut back sharply after the Korean out- 
break, in order to save both building materials and the tax- 
payers’ money. The President only proposed to start 75,000 
units under it this year and Congress gave him the money 
for 50,000. At one point the House threatened to halt the 
programme almost entirely for 1952, and the sharp spurt in 
units authorised under it in June, the last month of the 19§1 
fiscal year, was an attempt to get under that deadline. 
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However Congress, with the real estate lobby always at its 
elbow, was not prepared to approve public housing as usual, 
or almost as usual, and leave private building at the mercy 
of the restrictions on housing credit which were imposed 
last autumn. The new Bill reduces the sum that must be 
provided in cash, and increases the period during which the 
balance may be paid off, for all credit given on new 
houses costing less than $12,000, whether for so-called 
“conventional” mortgages, or those insured by the Federal 
Housing Administration (which was given authority to insure 
an additional $1.5 billion worth) or guaranteed by the 
Veterans Administration. Whether these relaxations will 
in fact have the inflationary effect that the government 
forecasts is not certain. For not only are lending institu- 
tions voluntarily curbing mortgage credit on any terms at all, 
but the present weakness of the real estate market seems to 
be due as much to a general reluctance to buy as to controls 
on credit. 


In the defence areas designated as critical, all restrictions 
on housing credit must be lifted before the government can 
institute rent controls or begin public housing projects. And 
before it starts building, private firms must have a chance 
to make up the deficiency. The Federal National Mortgage 
Association has been given new powers to purchase mort- 
gages in defence areas and Congress hopes that the result 
of all this encouragement for private builders will be that 
enough homes will be provided for defence workers without 
any public housing actually being built by the government in 
critical areas. 


Slaves of the Baseball 


Baseball immortals and home-run kings have gone to 
bat in Washington, and will be there again after the World 
Series is over in October, to persuade a House Judiciary 
Sub-Committee that certain restrictive practices in baseball 
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do not violate the anti-trust laws or, if they do. 
necessary for the good of the game. One | 


Judge already hag 


concluded that baseball players are victim, 


that they are 


> 


of ; 
peonage, and that a kind of monopoly exis:; plan of 
denied. Slavery may not describe exactly the gilded be 
of a hard-hitting player in the major leagues. why a 
paid more than $100,000 a year, even thoush the al 
clause in his, and every other, baseball contract give he 
complete property rights in his professional service yl 
may be sold or leased, or kept in obscurity, witho: ts 
consent ; if he is dissatisfied, his only recourse iS to fod 
another way of earning his living. Great players are scarce 
however, and their chains are light. There are. hesieadl 
6,000 players in the minor leagues, compared with 400 + the 


two majors, whose rewards are small, whose bargainin 
power is negligible and who have little prospect a aa 
breaking into the major leagues. 

The paradoxical defence fos this form of monopoly is thy 
it is necessary to preserve the competition which alone cy 
continued to draw 17 million spectators to the ball parks 
every year. Without the reserve rule, outstanding players 
would soon all migrate to the wealthier clubs, and the 
interest would go out of the game. And without it, the big 
baseball clubs would not invest money in clubs in ming 
leagues, the so-called farm system, in order to develop fresh 
talent. 

The abuses which might creep into the system were kept 
effectively at bay by Judge Landis, who became Basebal 
Commissioner, and its benevolent czar, after a scandal in 
1919 when eight players of the Chicago Red Sox were bribed 
by gamblers to lose a game. Judge Landis. in addition 
freeing 182 players who had been “covered up” in minor 
leagues by the St Louis Cardinals and Detroit Tigers, alo 
managed to hold off all anti-trust suits. Mr “ Happy” 
Chandler, who has recently been persuaded to resign, has 
been less fortunate, and that is one reason for his going 
Indeed, the baseball clubs had to promise to indemnify him 
against any claims for damages—some ran to millions o 
dollars—before they could secure his retirement. A number 
of such cases arose when Mr Chandler blacklisted for five 
years 18 major league players who were tempted away from 
their clubs by higher salaries, but soon wished to return. 


In 1922 Justice Holmes ruled that basebal! was not inter- 
State commerce, and hence not subject to the anti-trust 
laws. More recently, however, judges have been less certai, 
and have speculated that the reserve clause might also violate 
the 13th Amendment, forbidding involuntary servitude. To 
remove, or at least quiet, these doubts, Bills have bee 
introduced in both Houses declaring organised protessiona 
sports exempt from the anti-trust acts. 


Shorter Notes 


The Army has been the most dilatory of the services 2 
complying with the President’s directive that there should 
be equality of treatment and opportunity for men of dl 
races in the armed forces, but it has at last recognised te 
truth of what has always been one of the main argumetls 
against racial segregatién and has announced that Neg 
soldiers serve more effectively in integrated units. The 
all-Negro 24th Infantry Regiment, serving in Kort, k 
therefore being disbanded and the men being incorpor®! 
in a mixed. regiment. 


* 


The famous 14-acre limestone cave in Kansas, with Me 
refrigeration plant that cost $1,000,000, where the go" 
ment used to store its surplus foodstuffs, has Dee? pe 
since the last of the dried eggs it once containe ‘ 
recently sold to Britain. But the lease, at an annual als 
$20,000, still has five years to run.and the Departmen 
Agriculture is trying to find a tenant. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Benelux Forces the Issue 


MEETING of the Benelux Ministers of Finance, 
Economic Affairs and Foreign Trade opened yesterday 
in Brussels. It will be held under the shadow of last week-end’s 
news that the Belgian surplus with the European Payments 


Union (EPU) is noW larger than the total initial credit granted 
by Belgium to the members of the Union. The day of 
reckoning. for EPU at least, has been postponed by the pro- 


visional extension of another $40 million credit (on a 50 per 
cent gold basis) till the end of September ; but on September 
20th, the Managing Board of the EPU is to meet and consider 
-ofound solution to the second serious crisis in its 


4 more p 
career. lt will meed some brave and far-reaching proposals 
from Benelux if that career is not to be severely prejudiced. 


The Belgian surplus promises to be a much more 
pernicious malady than the German deficit at the beginning 
of the vear. What was at stake in the German case was 
whether the Union possessed the resources or the authority 
to remedy a situation which had got out of hand but need 
not have done so. What is now at stake is first, whether the 
Union is an adequate instrument to deal with a structural 
disequilibrium in payments—which was certainly an im- 
in its initial terms of reference—and second, 
whether Benelux—the first, tentative excursion into a Euro- 
pean economic union—can survive. 

The hard core of Belgium’s surplus wtih the EPU lies in 
Holland’s structural deficit with Belgium. Up to the end 
of June, Holland’s cumulative deficit with Belgium was 
greater than Belgium’s cummulative surplus with the EPU. 
The corollary does not follow that the entire Belgian problem 
can be laid at Holland’s door ; indeed, in the three months 
up to the beginning of August, Belgium accumulated a 
current net surplus with the rest of EPU as large as its 
current surplus with Holland during the same period. But 
it is true that, were it not for the Dutch position, the 
Belgian surplus with EPU as a whole would hardly have 


graduated so swiftly and irrepressibly to the status of a crisis. 


If that were the whole story, the EPU must be found 
seriously lacking. It would have to be admitted that its 


portant part 


system of multilateral settkements does not provide the means - 


ot dispersing a structural unbalance between two countries, 
so that the Union has no elasticity left to absorb any fluctua- 
ons in the course of payments by other members to the 
creditor country. The normal unbalance between Belgium 
ind Holland appears to have been greatly exaggerated by the 
‘xistence of the Benelux customs union. Because of the 
customs union, Holland has found it cheaper to buy goods 
‘rom Belgium which might otherwise have been bought from 
other countries in Western Europe. The result has been to 
“oncentrate the Dutch deficit with the EPU on Belgium, with 
the cumulative effect that the Belgians now have the right to 
demand 100 per cent payment in gold from all their debtors. 
Had the Netherlands distributed its imports more evenly, 


‘the Belgian surplus might have been settled in. part credit, 


part gold, with much less strain’ on the resources of the 
Union and its members. Furthermore, this distortion of 
rade and consequent strain on the EPU, has suited the 
Pelgians well; indeed, so long as the gold can still be 
ound, they have every incentive to perpetuate the situation, 
and, hone whatever to seek a solution through a more liberal 
port policy, Bor they admittedly rely upon the proceeds 


of their surplus with EPU countries to finance part of their 
natural deficit with the dollar area. Thus, while Belgium can 
claim that it alone in western Europe does not discriminate 
against dollar imports, this has only been possible at the 
expense of its European partners. 


The situation which has now arisen contains a direct 
threat both to the principles of the EPU and to the future 
of Benelux. For the two simplest ways of dealing with it, the 
ways which would cause least immediate sacrifice to every- 
body, are first, to limit the amount of Belgium’s surplus with 
Holland which can be cleared through the multilateral system, 
or secondly, to end the customs union which has so largely 
contributed to the present crisis, in an attempt to distribute 
the Dutch deficit more evenly throughout western Europe. 
Either, or both taken together, would be seriously retrograde 
steps in the movement to multilateralise Europe’s payments 
and liberalise its trade. 


What other avenues are open? The Belgians can claim 
with justice that merely to extend their total credit cannot 
provide a solution for a surplus which, under present 
circumstances, must. get cumulatively larger. The credits 
extended under the EPU are in theory once-for-all, and are 
intended to act as a form of swing fund, cushioning tem- 
porary fluctuations. As things are, there is no reason to 
suppose that the Belgian credit can ever swing the other way. 
This is not to accept the Belgian claim that there is no case 
for extending the credit, or to be too sympathetic to their 
pleas about the domestic inflationary effects of such a step ; 
but it does mean that there is no final solution to be found 


that way, only palliation. The same equally applies to any: 


readjustment in Belgium’s initial position in the EPU 
No More Shelter 


There remains one other point of attack—to alter the 


~ circumstances which-have made the growth of this surplus 


inevitable, and to make Benelux work in its own right. So 
far, under the lee first of Marshall Aid and then of the 
EPU, Benelux has led a comparatively sheltered life—so 
sheltered that the. anomaly of a customs union without a 
monetary union has not been seriously exposed. Now the 
EPU can no longer provide shelter, and the two countries 
must face the reality of a customs union working simul- 
taneously with a payments disequilibrium running at an 
average rate of more than $60 million a quarter. 


Any constructive move, henceforward, is going to demand 
a heavy sacrifice from Belgium, because it must involve the 
liberalisation of her imports of agricultural produce. Only 
along these lines can any real solution be found. Further- 
more, relaxation by Belgium alone will not be sufficient, nor 
could the Belgians be asked to undertake it. Germany, the 
United Kingdom, and, with lesser effort, the other mem- 
bers of EPU, must seriously consider how they can move in 
the same direction. It has yet to be proved that the sacrifice 
is beyond the resources of a prosperous Belgium, or that it is 
not worth the cost to other European countries committed to 
the principle of European Union. It uncovers all the bogys 


of protection, state trading and the other skeletons on which 
the key has been so firmly turned, despite the window- 
dressing of liberalisation ; but if the EPU or Benelux is to 
survive in any real sense, the cupboard has got to be opened. 
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Oil Beneath Troubled 
Waters 


WHEN President Truman proclaimed, on September 28, 
1945, that the United States Government possessed exclu- 
sive rights to all mineral deposits lying off the country’s: 
coasts under less than 600 feet of water, it is unlikely that 
he foresaw that his action would lead to a series of disputes 
between Arab sheikhs and British oil prodygers. But Mr 
Truman’s doctrine of rights. extending beyond the tradi- 
tional three-mile limit to the edge of the submerged 
“continental shelf” has been enthusiastically adopted by 
governments in many parts of the world, and not least on the 
southern shore of the Persian Gulf. Last week's hearing in 
Paris of the rival.claims of Sheikh Shakhbut of Abu Dhabi 
and of Petroleum Development (Trucial Coast) Ltd. was 
only one stage in the chain reaction started by Mr Truman's 
proclamation ; and there is as yet no sign of a break in the 
chain. 


During 1949 Saudi Arabia and all the smaller states con- 
trolling sectors of the southern shore of the Persian Gulf 
issued similar proclamations asserting their jurisdiction over 
all deposits of petroleum lying off their coasts ; several of 
these states then hastened to grant to American interests 























the right to develop: mineral resources found under these 
waters, The ruler of Abu Dhabi, who had in 1939 given to 
Petroleum Development (a member of the British Iraq 
Petroleum Company group) a concession covering the whole 
of his land territories and of his coastal waters, signed in 
19§0 an agreement with the Superior Oil Company authori- 
sing this American firm to exploit whatever oil might be 
found on his sector of the “ continental shelf.” The British 
company challenged his right to do this, and the dispute was 
submitted to arbitration in accordance with the terms of the 
1939 concession. 


The stage might thus seem set for a whole series of further 
disputes of this nature along the Trucial Coast, for the Iraq 
Petroleum group holds concessions from all the independent 
sheikhs of this British-protected area, and these concessions 
were drawn up before the great possibilities of off-shore oil 
were realised. One such dispute has already been resolved 
in favour of the Americans ; this concerned Qatar, to the 
west of Abu Dhabi, where Petroleum Development. is 
already exploiting inland oilfields, while the Americans are 
surveying the neighbouring waters. But in the case of Qatar 
the British concession did not extend to coastal waters, 
whereas the concessions granted at Abu Dhabi and elsewhere 
included specific references to sea-areas. The decision given 
by Lord Asquith of Bishopstone in the Abu Dhabi dispute 
is therefore more likely to be accepted as a precedent than 


~ deposits of oil, beth the Saudi and the Trucial claimants look 
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the decision over Qatar, and it is improbable ; 
will be fought out again when it comes to the turn of 

sheikhdoms further east. The present arbitration beh 
any case settle the fate of a sizeable area, for the juried tr 
of Abu Dhabi extends westwards as far as the base ie 
Qatar peninsula. Ot the 


The extent of Sheikh Shakhbut’s possessions also 
him a particularly interested party in the matter of the ¢ 
definition of the frontier between Saudi Arabia an d th 
Trucial sheikhdoms, which was one of the chief suhj 
discussed during the recent visit to London of the ea 
Feisal, the Foreign Minister of Saudi Arabia. In the *: 
the uncertain location of this frontier has been due thy: 
insoluble antagonisms than to indifference ; the seks 
country is inhospitable desert, in which little interes a 
shown by either side until the arrival of the oi! companies, 
Now, however, ancient claims are bei resurrected, and 
areas which a few years ago were scarcely in dispute are the 
subject of hot contention. Although it is still doubefy 


whether the disputed border areas © contain any workable 


hat the Issue 


like maintaining their positions for some considerable time 
and a final resolution of the issue cannot be expected at any 
early date. But in view of the inaccessible nature of the 
border country, the attention of the Trucial sheikhdoms 
will in the immediate future be focused less upon the desert 


to their rear than upon the promising waters of the shallow 
Persian Gulf. 


Australia’s Dependence on 


Wool | 


[FROM OUR MELBOURNE CORRESPONDENT] 


DESPITE a tremendous growth of secondary industry in the 
last ten years, there is no factor which so profoundly 
and so sensitively affects the economic health of Australia 
as the price of wool.- In the last two years this has been 
patently apparent, especially in the last twelve months, when 
soaring prices of wool have been largely responsible for 
pushing Australia’s export income’ up by 60 per cent ftom 
£611,653,000 to £981,246,000. *At the same time they have 
been a powerful influence in generating a high state of 
inflation in the economy. 


To many, this extreme dependence of Australia on wool 
seems strange in view of the fact that the Commonwealth 
has grown .in the last fifty years from an exporter of fam 
products, receiving in return manufactured goods from the 
industrialised nations of the northern hemisphere, 0 4 
manufacturing country of some consequence. In 1949-50 
the gross value of rural production was only about 30 pt 
cent of the national income of £2,265 million, and of ths 
figure wool contributed £286 million. Why then, it might 
be asked, should wool, which makes a relatively small direct 
contribution to the national income, exert such @ pit 
ponderant influence on the prosperity of the country’ 
The answer lies in the fact that wool represents sy 
large proportion of Australia’s export income (in the = 
year ended June 30th last wool accounted for 64.7 per 
of total exports of £981,246,000), and as such not ont 
has an immediate and widespread influence on the capaci) 
of the Commonwealth to import, but is an important dee 
minant of the quantum of purchasing power ® ° 
community. 

The new selling season which opened ‘his _ 2 
experienced a weak market, and prices, partion ae 
lower grade wools, have fallen quite sharply. 1! wo ee 
were to continue to fall precipitously in the eigee ae 
Australia could well expect a serious contraction of a “ 
activity arising from lessened incomes received by Prt: 
producers those directly dependent upon them. 
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would be followed by a secondary deflationary effect among 
secondary and tertiary industries, which clearly are dependent 
on the maintenance of the community’s spending power for 
their prosperity. 

Although when prices are high wool generates a general 
condition of prosperity in the Australian community, by the 
same token these high prices have an immediate effect on 
internal prices and costs. Australia may possess an external 
currency position infinitely stronger today than ever could 
be remotely contemplated three or four years ago, but it 
also possesses an economy which is being assailed by extra- 
ordinarily strong inflationary pressures, induced in the main 
by high wool prices. 


Wool Exports More Vital than Ever 


A position has now been reached in which Australia, 
having achieved an unenviably high level of internal costs 
and incomes, “must now rely more than ever upon her 
exports of wool to sustain her internal economy,” to quote 
Professor Sir: Douglas Copland, Vice-Chancellor of the 
Australian National University, speaking at Adelaide 
recently. ‘This is all the more compelling as there is an 
urgent need for large imports of capital equipment and raw 
materials, superimposed upon which there is a rapidly 
expanding demand for consumption goods induced by the 
rapidly increasing pepulation. Ag Sir Douglas Copland 
puts it: 

“On the one hand, high wool proceeds can give great 
strength to the external position, and provide the base 
upon which the development programme of Australia can 
be maintained without undue restrictions on the level of 
imports or recourse to overseas borrowing on a large scale. 
On the other hand, the level of incomes and spending power 
in the hands of export producers is itself a determinant of 
the general level of all incomes and costs in Australia.” 
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A succession of buoyant export seasons has pr 
Australia to build up its overseas position to 1 con dit ed | 
great strength. Even allowing for the “ hot money” wide 
believed to constitute a great part of London reserves of 
about £A70o million, Australia is clearly much bette; able 
to withstand a series of adverse exporting seasons than she 
was in 1930. A collapse in commodity prices then made j 
virtually impossible to. finance ‘the import of nything so 
the barest of essentials. Today, Australia ha, , considers 
financial buttress overseas to meet adversity <), * 


ould it come. 
The internal picture is, however, not s bright. The 
tremendous addition of spending power wh. 


cf ‘ak 
ast Cason 3 


export surplus brought to the domestic scene has qo, 
created problems arising from the rapid rise of prices. Costs 
and incomes which are threatening the very stability of i 


economy. Inflationary spending is tending : 
development of industries of a non-essent 
and-bubble ” type. Production of coal, s: 
materials are lageing lamentably, while there 
of goods of cosmetic variety and all that goes wich 
them. 

Much of this inflationary condition has resuiied from the 
great expansion of export incomes over the five yea 


yOaLy 


Ge tr 


iT ve 
‘ MIiGEe f 


The terms of trade haye been moving rapidly in Australia’; 
favour (again chiefly thanks to -wool), prices of imports 
having risen by only 2§0 per cent since 1939 compared 
with a rise of 550 per cent in the level of export prices, 
But a movement in export prices in the opposite direction 
could just as easily bring about a reversal of the conditions 
which Australia has been enjoying in the postwar inflationary 
boom. 

The legendary “man in the street” knows full well in 


Australia the effect of a sustained break in woo! prices. He 
does not know exactly how it all happens, but it is apparent 
to all that an acute crisis could well develop from a drastic 
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THE I 
eduction in export income. Compared with twenty years 
ago, the Commonwealth is much more self-sufficient indus- 
rrially. . Many of the goods which could not be obtained 
ot ali from overseas in 1931 can be made in Australia, and 
made well, in 1951. To this extent the country is able to 
withstand a collapse of export prices much more adequately 
than in the depression of the 30s. 

Nevertheless, export incomes are still the major deter- 


minant of the general level of incomes and costs, and in 
whis respect Australia’s position as a “ dependent economy ” 
i¢ really little. changed over the last twenty years. Now 


chat incomes and costs have risen so sharply in the postwar 
years, Australia must be considered vulnerable to any 
Ggnificant reduction in her export income. And any down- 


ward adjustment of these inflated incomes and costs would 
be a difficult and unpleasant process to which any govern- 
ment would be an unwilling party. 

The Argentine Economy—lIl 





—_————— 


Export Problems and Lavish 
Projects 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT] 


An encouraging factor, even if tempered by some reserva- 
tions, in Argentina’s economy is the improvement in foreign 
resources and the conversion of the trade deficits of the two 
previous years into a favourable balance in 1950 of §91 
million pesos. Gold and foreign exchange held by the 
Central Bank recovered at the end of December, 1950, to 
2,689 million pesos from the “low” of 1,998 million at the 
end of 1949. - Since December holdings have still further 
improved, and gold reserves have risen from 656 million 
pesos in 1949 and 19§0 to some 865 million in the first 
months of this year through purchases in the States and a 
shipment from Rumania in settlement of an adverse trade 
balance. But total resources and especially gold reserves 
sull lag far behind 1946 totals, and still include a relatively 
high proportion (estimated at 700 million pesos) of peseta 
balances which are rather an embarrassment than an asset ; 
moreover, comparison with 1946 figures is affected by the 
probability that recent additions to reserves are converted 
at exchange rates ruling since last August when the peso 
was devalued. And the improvement in the Central Bank’s 
reserves has not been followed by any corresponding 
improvement in the peso’s valuation in the grey market 
(which, if restricted, is not so insulated as the name would 


a to suggest). Sterling has lately changed hands at over 
10 pesos. 
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Argentine official trade returns suggest that the favourable 
balance in 1950 reflects the turn of terms of trade in 
Argentina’s favour and continued holding down of imports, 
rather than any very notable increase in export tonnage. 
Exports to the United States recovered significantly in value, 
to about $198 million, the highest figure for over a quarter 
of a century, largely due to high wool prices and to the 
American demand for canned meat-and tannin. Exports to 
Britain were adversely affected by the suspension of meat 
shipments in the latter half of the year. As regards the 
current year, privately compiled export-volume figures give 
little ground for optimism. Wheat shipments have so far 
been well up to the 1950 figures, but little more remains to 


GOLD AND ForEIGN CURRENCY HELD BY ARGENTINE CENTRAL BANK 
Pesos Millions) 
Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. June 
31, _. Re SF 31, 31 7, 
1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
| | 
Gold ......... | 3,596 | 1030 | 434 656 | 656 874 
For. exchange. 2,050 2,615 1,991 1,342 2,033 3,331 
AOPAL. C25 ss 5,646 3,645 2,425 1,998 2,689 4,205 
Sources : Figures for 1946-1950 from Argentine Ministry of Technical 
Affairs Monthly Statistical. Resumen, February, 1951. Figure for June 7 
1951, from Argentine Central Bank Published Statement. 


ARGENTINE FOREIGN TRADE TOTALS 


Volume Value 
(Metric Tons, (Pesos, Balance 
Year Thousands) Millions) eaes. 
‘mare ‘ pee Millions) 

Exports Imports Exports Imports 

1935-39 av... | 14,218 9,235 1,702 | 1,330 + 372 
., rey 8199 | 8,341 3,973 2,332 {| + 1,641 
1, tree 9306 | 11,104 | 5,505 5.349 | + 156 
a, STE 8,759 | 14,335 | 5,542 6,190 | — 648 
oe 5,942 | 12,162 3,718 4,642 |— 924 
Pe 7,467 10,752 5,420 4,829 | + 591 


be exported. Recent forecasts for maize put the har- 
vest at possibly only 3,000,000 tons, hardly more than 
Argentina’s present domestic requirements ; and although 
the new prices to producers are 11 per cent higher than 
last year’s, growers can sell privately at much higher prices 
—in what is perhaps the newest grey market—and IAPI 
(the State Trade Production Institute) is finding difficulty in 
buying at the official price for export or otherwise. The 
official policy announced early in 1950 aimed at stepping up 
agricultural production was only partially successful. Official 
prices to producers had to be adjusted upwards several times 
as costs and wages rose. Perdén recently announced new 





SKIPPER 
THINKS IT CAN'T 
BE OVERCOME 


Wasted time in trying to start stubborn 
engines is something he has come to accept 
as inevitable. But he will soon see how 
wrong he is if he will write for information 
on the Berger Starter—a simple, fool-prceof 
method of starting heavy engines without 
batteries in any weather. 


BERGER 


HANDRAULIC STARTER 
STOPS STARTING TROUBLES 


Berger Equipment Ltd., Moor Lane, Staines, Middx. 
_ tewidl 
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prices for the next harvest of frofh 11 to 22 per cent above 
last year’s highest, and promised that if world prices 
improved part of IAPI’s profit on grain deals would be dis- 
trtbuted amongst producers. It remains to be seen if this 
conditional promise will have the desired effect. 


Burden of the Five Year Plan 


Not all of the enormous capital expenditure entailed by 
the Five Year Plan, now in its last year, can be written off 
as uneconomic. Many undertakings are already paying divi- 


dends in the shape of services and utilisation of national ° 


resources instead of those of foreign origin. One of the 
biggest constructions, the natural gas pipeline from the 
Comodoro Rivadavia oilfields and its: branches, is already 
supplying Buenos Aires and other cities with gas for 
domestic and industrial use. Much is expected from the Rio 
Turbio coalfield in Patagonia, reputed to contain 250 mil- 
lion, possibly 350 million, tons of coal and to be capable of 
supplying all of Argentina’s requirements by 1955. An 
“ industrial railway ” linking this-field with the port of Rio 
Gallegos, where dock facilities are to be built, has just been 
completed in what is claimed to be a record time for railway 
construction (about 155 miles in eight months). Iron ore is 
already being mined in the northern province of Jujuy, 
where two blast furnaces are in operation, and much bigger 
deposits, estimated at 100 million tons, are said to exist at 
Sierra Grande in Rio Gallegos territory ; development of 
this field is to proceed, but transport facilities are likely to 
prove an acute problem. 


Many of the industrial undertakings conceived in the Five 
Year Plan have, however, involved heavier expense than 
would seem commensurate with their utility ; some—notably 
the great Ezeiza airport, biggest and most luxurious in South 
America—are constructed on a scale of opulence hardly 
appropriate to Argentina’s present needs. And the very 
extensive programme of public works has diverted labour 
and materials from essential lines of private enterprise, espe- 
cially from housing, one of the country’s most pressing 
problems. 


Argentina’s economy has been taxed during the last five 
years to a point where it would seem to be in the country’s 
immediate interest to curtail public capital investment, and 
especially capital investment in long-term projects. As far 
as can be gathered from official pronouncements, however, 
no such curtailment is contemplated. A second Five Year 
Plan is already being mentioned, involving, besides the 
development of mineral resources, extensive hydro-electric 
construction and atomic research. The obvious question is 
whether Argentina’s economy can afford it. 


Bidding for Power in 
New Zealand 


[FROM OUR WELLINGTON CORRESPONDENT] 


At the election meetings in New Zealand most of the 
emphasis has been on the cost of living, housing, controls 
and related issues. It is difficult to be sure how far the 
public will even remember Mr Holland’s handling of the 
waterfront strike—out of which the general election arose 
—when it goes to the polls. There is little sign that the 
waterfront dispute has altered the settled convictions of the 
supporters of either party. The powerful Federation of 
Labour, which backed Mr Holland in the strike (possibly 
it would be more true to say that it opposed the watersiders), 
appears to have forgotten its grievances against Mr Nash, 
and has pledged its full and unequivocal support to Labour, 


In these circumstances the election campaign has 
developed into a bidding match between the National Party 


Government and the :Labour Opposition. The Prime 
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Minister led off on August 13 by announc; 
concessions, food subsidies, cuts in impor: 
the price of petrol and of tea, and extendine 
benefits, the total cost of which would am 
£17 million in one year. 

The largest item in this list is £6,500,000 lor income tay 
reductions. Cuts in food prices (1d. off a 2 Ib. loaf. ; 
off a 25 lb. bag of flour, 4d. off a pound o! butter and 6d. 
off a pound of tea) will increase the Government’s sub in 
bill by £3,000,000 to about £16 million a year. 9 ma 
£1,000,000 a year more than the level of subsidies whe, 
the Labour Party went out of office in 1949. M; Holland. 
promise to reduce the price of tea will cost about £750.90, 
in reduced duty ; other reductions in duty, to bring dows 
the price of petrol by twopence a gallon, will cost another 
£1,250,000. 

Mr Holland has offered these concessions with the know. 
ledge that he had a surplus of nearly £9,000,000 in lac 
year’s accounts when they closed in March, and that hich 
overseas prices have raised the country’s sterling reserves 
to over £86 million. He has been restrained, however. by 
the knowledge that New Zealand myst shortly shoulder 
increased defence expenditure, that wool prices which haye 
buoyed up the country’s revenues are dropping, and tha 
overseas costs are still rising. ’ 

His reliance upon subsidies to reduce retail food prices 
is an admission that his condemnation of subsidies before 
the last election in 1949 has been muted by events and 
political exigencies. The cost of living may well prove to be 
the chief issue of the election, and with both parties com- 
mitted to accepting applications for general wage increases 
at six-monthly instead of yearly intervals, some attention 
is due to be paid to the cost of living index upon which these 
wages increases are largely based. At the moment the 
increase recorded by the index just covers the last wage 
increases of 1§ per cent granted by the Arbitration Cour 
last February. 


Ng income tax 
auty té reduce 
SOCial security 
OUNRT to about 


Pensions and Parlourmaids 


Mr Nash, the leader of the Labour Party and forme 
Minister of Finance in the Fraser Government, has raised 
the bid made by Mr Holland. He has also promised income 
tax relief (estimated cost £3,000,000), increased subsidies 
to reduce the retail price of bread, butter, milk and woollen 
goods (estimated cost £7,500,000), and extended socid 
security benefits with the addition of an increase in the 
family allowance (estimated cost £5,000,000). But he has 
gone a good deal further. He has promised to return to the 
system of controls, licences and subsidies which he carefully 
built up during Labour’s thirteen years of office and whict 
he claims kept prices in New Zealand at a lower level tha 
in any other country; he has promised to abolish the 
National Government’s Board of Trade, to protect New 
Zealand manufacturers against overseas competition, and 
to raise the ‘basic war veterans’ pension from {3 10s. to {4 
a week (estimated cost £500,000). He has also promised 
(there were 103 promises in the Labour Party's clecto® 
manifesto) to build 100,000 new houses in the next fie 
years and to extend New songs a 1g" 
services by taking in specialists, oculists and dentists. 
has mde & gallant gesture to the ladies—w_o have beea 
much courted in this election—by promising them “domest« 
aids” imported from Britain. be 

These last three promises are es House mt 
will be strictly governed by the current shortage of met 
five and six thousand building tradesmen ; the extensidl 
the medical services by the equally acute shortage of ar 
and specialists ; the “ domestic aid” service by the ma Se 
of the British authorities to recruit sufficient young W° 
for their own aid service. 


It remains to be seen how the New Zealand electorate 


° * . * bd = r 1 nce 
will react to this keen bidding for its favours. Experieo® 
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Aviators Endorse 
The Transatlantic Favourite 


The experienced Lockheed Constellation is preferred by 
who know flying because of its unmatched record of 





men 
depend vbility. 

Constellations have flown the broad Atlantic over 30,000 
times . . . more often than all other modern airliners combined. 


And Constellations have flown more miles over more oceans and 








continents . . . piling experience on experience on experience. 
You'll agree with the aviators when you go by Constellation. 


























* And world favourite among modern aeroplanes + 


Lockheed Constellation 


+FROM LONDON VIA: Ajir India . 8B.0O.A.C. . EI Al Israel Airlines . Pan American 
Panair do Brasil + Qantas . South African Airways . TWA 








I dreamt 
that I dwelt 


in marble halls 


That’s me, asleep. Those are the 
marbles round about. I’m warm... 
quiet... happy .. . Nothing to do with the 
Spots on my pyjamas. Nothing to do with earplugs or 
opium. I'VE JUST DISCOVERED THAT THE WORLD’S 

BEST ALL-ROUND INSULATING MATERIAL CONSISTS OF NOTHING BUT MILLIONS OF FINE GLASS 
FILAMENTS, SPUN FROM GLASS MARBLES! Wonderful! Makes walls heat-tight . . . roofs ditto . . . floors sound- 
Proof. . . life restful. Builders use it. So do architects. Also engineers. It’s called :— 


; G | A C G FIBREGLASS LIMITED, Ravenhead, St. Helens, Lancs. St. Helens 4224 
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If you must get letters and reports out on time—contact 
the Emidicta people and ask them to come along and 
demonstrate as soon as they can. 

With Emidictas you won "t have typists spending hours away 
from their typewriters— Dictation is brought to them. They 
have more time for typing! 
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in the past that New Zealand voters are not 
There is some irritation with Mr 
Holland over the political motives behind his precipitate 


has che wn 
without disce rnment. 


ippeal to the COUNEEY, but there is no indication, other than 
on increase in Labour's ae enthusiasm, that the 
voti-Labour swing which put Mr Fraser out of office in 
1949 ». reversed itself sufficiently to destroy Mr Holland’s 
cory comfortable majority of twelve seats. Nevertheless, if 
\r Holland is returned with a smaller majority, the Govern- 
ment can expect this to be construed as a modified instead of 
-, unequivocal approval of its record and policies. This 
“ have a chastening effect, if New Zealand continues 


a 


may We. 


onder the present administration. 


Plan for North Norway 


{BY A CORRESPONDENT] 
Mr HreserT Morrison, who has just. completed the 
traditional tourist pilgrimage te North Cape, has enjoyed 
the glossy picture-posteard version of North Norway. This 


emote and rocky region has, however, for generations been 
a depressed area, Owing to its one-sided dependence on 
fshing. its low standard of living, and its endemic unemploy- 


ment. Now it is to become a develo t area. Early this year 
the Prime Minister, Einar Gerhardsen, announced in Parlia- 
ment that a plan was to be prepared. During his visit to 
Washington in June, Hr hardsen presented to Mr 
William Foster, head of ECA, a memorandum outlining the 
Norwegian Government’s pro s for the north. In July 
the memorandum. was publi ed in Norway. 

Briefly the programme aims at finding employment for 


10.000 people by an estimated expenditure of £25 million. 


Not only is it intended to find work for the unemployed, but 
ihe standard of living, which is only half as high as in the 
wuth, is to be raised. This is to be achieved by more 


industrialisation, baséd om the development of hydro- 


electric resources and the exploitation of ores and minerals. 
[he programme is very considerable by Norwegian standards, 
and has encountered criticism from rei who point to last 
year's policy decision to scale down new capital expenditure 
n order to make room for the increased defence programme. 
The difficult employment position in the north is partly 
due to the scaling down of capital investments. In part it 
is due to the completion of reconstruction after the wartime 
destruction by the Gertwans, In part it is due to the 
rationalisation of the fishing industry which, by using more 
modern methods and equipment, is able to maintain its 
cutput with less manpower. The combination of these 
actors, together with the ,undeveloped state of North 
Norway's economy generally, has forced the Government to 
announce a programme Which seems to run counter to 
national investment policy. 
_In Norway as a whole there is full employment, and 
‘aeoretically the north’s unemployment problem could be 
‘oved by migration to the south. This solution ignores 
‘ne ingrained attachment of the North Norwegians to their 
homes, an attachment fortified by the memory of the com- 
Pulsory mass-evacuation imposed by the Germans in 1944. 
‘ignores also the almost insurmountable problem of finding 
accommodation inthe south, where the housing shortage is 
acute. From the pointwf view of national interest it would” 
ce unwise to depopulate the three northern provinces, Nord- 
and, Troms, and Finnmark, which inchide over 40,000 
‘quare miles, inhabited by only 390,000 people. Constitu- 


‘ing the northern outpost of the Atlantic Treaty belt of 


countries, and possessing a com a a povinges fare 
Union in the extreme north-east, the =e re 
‘Very obvious strategic importance. 


The memorandum which the Norwegian Government has 


Fublished suggests that the authorities are prepared to take 
“\raerdinary measures to ensure the implementation of. the 
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North Norway plan. If necessary, investménts in the south 
will be reduced beyond present estimates in order to make 
resources available for the north. Special inducements, such 
as favourable financing and tax rules, may be made to 
encourage new undertakings there. These suggested induce- 
ments have been criticised as creating an artificially protected 
area within the country without any real guarantee that a 
lastingly viable economy will result. 


The suggestion in the memorandum which has aroused 


most concern is, however, that foreign capital should partici- 


pate in the development. The actual wording of the memo- 
randum is: “It would help the programme very considerably 
if there were possibilities of obtaining support from abroad. 
One would be glad to see foreign capital directly invested 
in North Norway.” For half a century it has been Nor- 
wegian policy to buy out foreign holdings in Norwegian 
industry, and this national policy, critics claim, is now to be 
reversed. The “open door” offered to foreign investors 
in North Norway is not least a reversal of the ruling Labour 
Party’s own past doctrines. Now, however, Labour Ministers 
view the prospect of foreign investments with considerable 
equanimity, pointing out that throughout Norway’s industrial 
development it has been a capital-importing country, and 
that capital imports today can still materially assist and 
accelerate the country’s industrialisation. 


Foreign Investment Doubtful 


Whether foreign capital will be forthcoming for the north 
is still unknown. There are rumours that Swedes may build 
an iron-smelting plant near Narvik, but that is all. The 
ECA authorities themselves have refused to commit them- 
selves until the North Norway plan is worked out in the 
form of concrete proposals. 


The published memorandum contains only tentative lines 
of development. Much emphasis is placed on the harnessing 
of the north’s water power; its potential is estimated at 
6,000,060 kW, of which only about 100,000 kW have been 
developed so far. With cheap hydro-electric power, a con- 
siderable manufacture of ferro-alloys could be developed, 
according to the memorandum. The Government points also 
to the desirability of increased exploitation of North Nor- 
way’s deposits of iron ore, pyrites and copper. With 
the present strategic and industrial demand for these pro- 
ducts, the development of the north would seem to fit 
usefully into the pattern of Western Europe’s production. 


At present industry in North Norway is almost entirely 
confined to two large undertakings, the iron ore mines at 
Kirkenes in Finnmark and the liquid ammonia plant at 
Glomfjord in Nordland. The Kirkenes mines, the largest 
in Norway, have been rebuilt after wartime destruction, and 
will soon revert to the prewar production of 1,000,000 tons 
a year. The Glomfjord plant has been built since the war 
and supplies’ ammonia for bulk shipment by tanker to a 
nitrate fertiliser factory in South Norway. It is considered 
to be proof of the feasibility of establishing large-scale 
industry in the north on the basis of cheap power and good 
shipping facilities. Under construction in North Norway 
is a third industrial unit, the largest single undertaking 
launched in Norway since the war, an all-electric iron and 
steel plant with an ultimate capacity of 500,000 tons of 
rolled steel products a year. This plant is being built by 
a Government company and will multiply several times 
Norway’s present production of steel. 


The regional plan which the Government is now proposing 
does not aim at creating any further large industrial units 
of this kind, but rather a series of smaller undertakings which 
will add variety and stability to the economy of North 
Norway. Whatever the criticism of the plan, and whatever 
the final shape of the scheme when the details have been 
worked out, there is general sympathy in Norway for the 
objectives—a more prosperous and happier north. 
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Mr Gaitskell’s Agenda 


HE Chancellor of the Exchequer will be leaving 
4 Britain next week to spend most of September in 
North America. The immediate objective of his visit 
will be to attend the annual meetings in Washington of 
the Governors of the International Monetary Fund and 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. He will then go on to Ottawa, in the third week 
of September, to join in a discussion of “fair shares for 
defence” with other members of the North Atlantic 
Council. The range of Mr Gaitskell’s discussions is 
likely, however, to spread well beyond the strict confines 
of Fund, Bank and Nato affairs. He will carry with him 
the Treasury’s brief for the wide network of private 
meetings and quite informal talks for which the annual 
assembly of Governors of the Bank and Fund always 
offers such an admirable opportunity. 


Mr Gaitskell will be reaching Washington on 
Wednesday next, five days before the formal meetings 
of the Bank and Fund begin. He will find in Washing- 
ton representatives of the Commonwealth countries, 
who are also assembling for the Governors’ meeting, and 
will be able to make this the occasion for another family 
consultation of the sterling area. There is a good deal 
for the family to discuss. The Chancellor and many 
of his advisers seem convinced that the days of chronic 
dollar shortage have returned and that the relative 
dollar abundance—combined with United States losses 
of gold—of 1950 and early 1951 was an ephemeral 
abnormality. The necessary correctives will probably 
be discussed in these preliminary Washington talks. 
There will, of course, be no question of another 
devaluation—not yet at any rate. Nor, it may be 
assumed from past experience, will much attention be 


given to such basic remedies as the devising and appli- . 


cation of appropriately tough domestic policies of dis- 
inflation. It is-more than probable that reliance will 
be placed mainly on further discriminatory cuts in 
dollar imports into the sterling area ; the size of these 
cuts will depend on a number of intimate statistics in 
the Chancellor’s brief-case, including his estimate of the 
amount of dollar oil that will have to be purchased by 
the sterling area if the Persian deadlock continues for 
any length of time. 


Another topic that is likely to figure in these pre- 
liminary discussions will be the progress made by the 
{nternational Materials Conference. The presence in 
Washington of Commonwealth representatives should 
provide an opportunity for reviewing their attitude to 
the problems of allocation and price control of essential 
materials. The cause for which IMC stands has received 
a severe setback as a result of the curt refusal of 
Australia, New Zealand and South Africa to join in the 
proposed wool allocation scheme. 
make some attempt to pour a little oil on the troubled 
waters and see what can be done to ensure that the 


undoubtedly generous American initiative in the alloca-_ 


Mr Gaitskell may ~ 











































tion schemes already launched receives some tes ase 
from the other interested countries. It is to be ho 
however, that he does not push this initiative to the Point 
of advocating extensive formule for international Drice 
control. The chasing of that impracticable and undess. 
able hare has done quite enough harm already, 


Before the formal Bank and Fund meetings begia, 
Mr Gaitskell is also likely to have some informal tis 
with United States and Canadian representatives ig 
Washington about the United States and Canadian 
lines of credit, the first payments on which are due tp 
be made by the British Government at the end of this 
year. The basic question is whether the waiver m 
interest payments, which is included in both these Joa 
agreements, will be invoked. The calculations that wil 
show whether the waiver could legally be invoked ar 
still being made and are proving unusually intricate: 
there is, for example, some difficulty in interpreting wha 
is meant by the provisions in the agreements that the 
waiver can come into effect only if similar reductions ar’ 
made in the service of Britain’s sterling external debs, 
In determining the conditions under which the claus 
can be invoked, the International Monetary Fund is to 
have a decisive say. But who is the Fund? Is it th 
staff, or the executive directors, or the governors? 
These are highly relevant questions to which the text 
of the loan agreements give no clear-cut answer. If the 
creditors take no initiative in this matter, the debtor will 
no doubt find it politic, and in keeping with his trad 
tions, to pay in full. If that is the intention, it is tobe 
hoped that Mr Gaitskell will announce it with the leas 
possible delay—though in doing so he may as well mak 
it clear that any service on these loans will have tok 
matched by’ an increase in the expected cuts in dolla 
imports. 
. * 


At the meeting of the International Monetary Fund 
the main topic of discussion should be the impact d 
rearmament on world inflation. At last year’s Governos 
meeting in Paris, M. Gutt, the then chairman of the 
Executive Board, had some pointed remarks to make 
this subject, and his successor, Mr Rooth (a forme 
Governor of the Swedish Riksbank), will undoubted! 
reiterate this advice this year. But although the expres 
sion of good intentions on these problems will oul 
a great deal of space-in the report of the exccutit 
directors and in the formal speeches at the mectiigs 
nothing of great moment is likely to merge. 
members of IMF are further away than ever from 4 
delegation of monetary policy to any supra-nai” 
authority. 


A much more live centre of controversy at the Fund’ 
meetings may therefore be the arrangements for : 
maintenance of exchange restrictions on current a 
ments when the stipulated “ postwar transitional pe" 
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omes to an end in March of next year. According to 
the Fund’s articles of agreement, all remaining restric- 
yjons on current payments should be lifted next March 
except those for which members receive specific authori- 
cation from the Fund. In anticipation of this approaching 
date, the Fund has already set up an Exchange Restric- 
‘ons Department, whose function will be to sanction 


or conceivably veto amy restriction on current payments 


maintained by members after March rst next. The 
uggestion that every decision of the essentially empirical 
sterling exchange control system should receive approval 
om the IMF in Washington is one that causes the 
uthorities in London to see red. Imagination boggles 
lt the difficulties it conjures up. This is a point on 
which the letter of the agreement and the evident inten- 
ion of the Fund will have to be reconciled with the 
demands of practical affairs. 


Another controversy that seems likely to boil over at 
he Fund meetings is that surrounding sales of gold at 
» premium. The Fund's staff has drawn up a report 
hat is said to give a highly detailed account of the 
devious ways by which the Fund’s basic rule on gold 
cales—that members should not indulge or permit inter- 
national transactions in gold at prices other than those 
corresponding to their parities—is being circumvented. 

he Governors will have to discuss this report and to 
decide whether or not to do anything about it. The 
roblem of gold will also be brought to the fore by 
hose members who have an interest in gold production 
nd who, under the familiar leadership of South Africa, 
imay be expected to press once again for a higher world 
gold price. To this the Unjted States will probably 
be inexorably opposed and its opposition will determine 

e immediate decisions that will be taken. The United 
States could break the free market for gold by announc- 
ing its readiness to sell gold without condition at 
35 per ounce, but it may be doubted whether its 
enthusiasm for making the present official price also the 
tue world price for gold will carry it to such heroic 
engths. In the upshot the IMF will probably allow 
matters to remain as at present, permitting sales at a 
premium when theSe are made against affidavits 
guaranteeing that the gold is to be used for jewelry or 
for industrial purposes, It may be assumed, however, 
that these exceptions from the strict rules of the Fund 
~exceptions that have unquestionably been considerably 
eoused—will in future have to be granted without 
Cisctimination between different members. The gold 
producers of Southern Rhodesia, West Africa, Canada 
ind Australia have already expressed their resentment 
t the privileged position that South African producers 


$21 


enjoy in this respect. They may be expected to claim 
and obtain equal treatment. 

A purely domestic, but nonetheless significant, issue 
is likely to enliven the Fund’s meetings. After last 
year’s meeting of the Governors, a somewhat attenuated 
meeting of executive directors decided that such directors 
should be entitled to participate in the Fund’s contri- 
butory pension scheme. Those directors who acquiesced 
made the necessary retrospective adjustment of the fees 
they had received from the Fund, and the Fund for its 
part had to find about $100,000 as its “ employer’s 
contribution ” towards the pensions of these directors, 
most of whom are, of course, of relatively advanced years. 
This action has aroused strong opposition from some 
member countries, including all countries of the 
Commonwealth. Nor has it escaped the scrutiny of 
the auditors. The dispute on this issue, comparatively 
small as it may seem, raises considerable and painful 
points of principle. The debate on whether executive 
directors have the power to vote themselves addi- 
tional remuneration, without reference to the share- 
holders of the Fund, will produce an interesting echo 
of the battle on the status and remuneration of executive 
directors that occurred at the inaugural meeting of 
Governors of the Fund and Bank. It should not be 
dismissed as a mere internal quarrel ; its outcome must 
have some effect on the standing and-authority of the 
IMF and its board of executive directors with the rank 
and file of its members. That standing is already not 
as high as it was hoped it would be in the brave days of 
Bretton Woods. The Fund has certainly had a harder 
furrow to plough than its twin the International Bank— 


and, on the whole, it has so far ploughed it less success- 
fully. 
. 


From Washington the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will travel to Ottawa for the meeting of the North 
Atlantic Council. This will be the first of these meetings 
to be attended by the Finance Ministers of the member 
countries, and it may therefore be assumed that it will 
be the first at which economic, as distinct from political 
and military, items will hold a prominent place on the 
agenda. Nato’s financial experts in Paris, working in 
close collaboration with the Organisation for European 
Economic Co-operation, are completing a report on the 
impact of rearmament on the economies of all member 
countries, which should form the basis of what is now 
known—rather euphemistically—as the “ burden-sharing 
exercise.” Unfortunately, the basic item needed for this 
exercise is still missing, for the exact amount that 
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the United States Congress will vote for foreign military 
and civilian aid is unknown. President Truman has 
proposed $8,500 million, but this figure has been badly 
mangled by the Senate and House committees. It is 
to be hoped that the blank on the agenda will be filled 
in by the time the Ottawa meeting begins. The Ottawa 
discussions should give somé formality to the roughly 
improvised ad hoc arrangements that have hitherto been 


Chemicals from Oil—] 


The New Plants 


[ is difficult to mark off stages in the development of 





new industries, particularly when they are as com- . 


plicated as the petroleum chemical industry. But it is 
broadly true that by the end of this year a British 
chemicals-from-oil industry will have entered its first 
stage of production. Production of organic chemicals 
in this country has hitherto been based on the distilla- 
tion of coal tar and the fermentation of molasses. Sup- 
plies are not limitless, and the demand for larger quanti- 
ties and greater varieties of organic chemicals has 
increased so fast that oil is the only raw material suffi- 
ciently plentiful to begin to meet it. It is therefore no 
accident that the leading companies in coal-based 
chemistry (Imperial Chemical Industries) and in fermen- 
tation (the Distillers Company), are deeply committed to 
petroleum chemical projects. There has in fact been a 
double stimulus. | The chemical industry is its own 
largest customer, and some of the biggest concerns have 
seen the wisdom of going into petroleum chemicals first 
and foremost to cover the needs of their own processing 
plants for bulk chemicals. Other companies have 
done so with the intention of supplying the greatly 
expanded market for chemicals in industry—a market 
that grows with every development in modern indus- 
trial technique. 


The first petroleum chemical plant in this country 
was put up by Shell just before the war; this 
uses a wax by-product of lubricating oil manufacture 
for the production of a synthetic detergent. The new 
chemicals-from-oil industry is not, however, based on 
this kind of by-product utilisation ; it relies rather on 
the processing of oil to release from it certain hydro- 
carbon gases and liquids that in turn form the starting 
point of further chemical synthesis. In technical terms, 
it involves the “cracking” of particular oil fractions, 
and the fabrication of new chemical compounds from the 
“cracked” molecules. In lay terms, it involves taking 
a certain grade of oil apart, and building up the pieces 
into something entirely new. The first such plant was 
a little-publicised venture of British Celanese, from 
which the company has, since 1942, produced a consider- 
able proportion of the materials used in its rayon and 
plastic plants. Four major projects of this kind have 
since been undertaken by Shell, Petrochemicals, Imperial 
Chemical Industries and British Petroleum Chemicals ; 
they have involved a total investment of the order of 
£25 million. 

The Shell plant at Stanlow has cost about £ 4,000,000. 
The plant has been in operation since 1949, based on 
gas oil cracking, but the project will not be completed 


until next year when the new catalytic cracking plant 


and their Products 
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in operation for meeting common exp:; 
Nato countries, 

The Chancellor will be flying to Washinton straioty 
from the Trades Union Congress at Blackpoo} and he 
will be flying back from Ottawa straight +o the Label 
Party Conference at Scarborough. H- P: 
sandwich plenty of hard work between th: 
jaunts. 
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at the adjoining refinery is brought in. Then it will 
possible to link the refinery itself with the chemicy 
plant, so that the latter uses refinery gases that woul 
otherwise be used for menial jobs such as steam raising 
Present estimates of the cost of the Petrochemicals plant 
near Manchester are now in the region of {10,000,009 
of which a Jarge part has been provided by the Finane 
Corporation for Industry. One of the particular features 
of this plant is that it has been designed to produce.g 
big proportion of bulk chemicals of a kind normally 
obtained from coal tar distillation, in addition to a range 
of chemicals usually obtained from oil. Most parts of 
this plant are now working and it is hoped that adjus- 
ments to the plant may mean that it will be working fully 
by the end of the year. This plant uses naphtha, a.heayy 
liquid distillate, as do the ICI and BPC plants. Petre 
chemicals. obtains naphtha feedstock from the oil com 
panies, and Imperial Chemical Industries will do » 
when that company’s petroleum chemical plant stars 
to operate—probably before the end of the year. A sum 
of {£15 million has already been spent at Wilton where 
the ICI plant is located but this includes many other new 
projects apart from the direct investment in the pette 
leum chemical plant. The first units of the Britis 
Petroleum Chemicals plant at Grangemouth came into 
production a month or so ago. This is a joint under 
taking of the Distillers Company and Anglo-Iranian, é 
marriage in which one parent provides experience in the 
production and marketing of chemicals and the other 
knowledge of oil and oil chemistry. The plant has cos 
about £6,000,000 to build. It is linked by pipeline with 
the Grangemouth refinery of Scottish Oils Lid, m 
Anglo-Iranian subsidiary, and will get much of its feet 
stock from this refinery. ; 


* 


The tout big cracking plants, at Stanlow, Wiltoa, 
Partington and Grangemouth, provide the meats by 
which the petroleum feedstock can be broken down 1 
yield large tonnages of its constituent gases. Those ie 
must be separated from one another before they <a ™ 
synthesised into the bulk chemicals and chemical inte 
mediates that are the starting materials [or the oe 
chemical industry. The processes depend upo? - 
ledge of the barely discernible differences in the sor 
Ther gases to changes-in temperature and prs * 

are carried out by the nice manipulation of te 
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THE ECA 
much more critical than those within which the 
jistiling and cracking operations im an oil refinery 
separate the various cuts of the crude oil ; but they rest 
fradamentally on techniques learned in modern oil 


refining. 


tons are 


The processes are not difficult to carry out in 
» laboratory, but to obtain’ the same fine control 
in a full-scale plant using fractionating columns 70 
eet or more high calls for a rare degree of engineering 
and technical skill. No pilot trial ever gives an exact 
ndication of the behaviour of the full-scale plant. Nor 
‘« there any body of experience applicable to all projects, 
for the technical problems vary from one company to 
another. These major plants usually need a long 
running-in period before they are in full and smooth 
production ; the trials of bringing new chemicals-from- 
oil plants on stream are a normal feature of all chemical 
engineering. 

The cracking of the feedstock into a range of hydro- 
carbon gases gives three products of great commercial 
importance. ethylene, propylene and butylene. The 
value of these gases is to provide a new series of basic 
materials from which large tonnages of chemicals can 
be produced ; they enable the chemical engineers to 
supplement and extend the products that can be derived 
from coal tar or molasses, and these end-products would 
otherwise have to be imported, largely from the United 
States. The British Petroleum Chemicals plant, for 
example, will separate ethylene and propylene from other 
gases, and these will be further processed into ethyl and 
sopropy! alcohol. The Distillers Company, which 
holds a half-interest in BPC, already produces about 
110,000 tons of ethyl alcohol a year from molasses; pro- 
duction at the new Grangemouth plant will add another 
35,000 tons, which should then be ‘sufficient for all 
present needs. Ethyl alcohol itself is the starting point 
for the synthesis of a number of solvents and chemical 
intermediates. From isopropyl alcohol further process- 
ing produces acetone, one of the most valuable solvents 
and an important material for making acetate rayon and 
“perspex.” Distillers already produces large quantities 


of acetone and its derivatives from imported isopropryl 
alcohol. 


The Wilton plant of ICI will also produce ethylene 
and propylene ; the latter will be converted into acetone, 
but the ethylene will be used to make a range of materials 
different from those derived from ethyl alcohol. The 
plant is designed to give ICI its own sources of these 
raw materials—the company now buys large quantities 
of acetone from other producers—but it will also sim- 
plify production of many of the ethylene products that 
now depend upon extracting ethylene indirectly from 
other ethylene-containing compounds. In future this 
ethylene will come directly from the Wilton cracker. At 
Stnlow the Shell plant will produce propylene and 
thence acetone, as well as ethylene for ethyl chloride and 
dichloroethane. Butylene is to be separated from the 
‘racked gases and used to make secondary. butyl alcohol 
which, with its derivatives, provides another range of 
solvents. The Petrochemicals plant is designed to make 
of all the cracked gases and vapours to obtain a range 
o products from the ethylene-propylene-butylene group 
vam toluene and even pitch. Some of these are 
ty rect from the cracker, but the majority are used 

urther synthesis. If the other plants pose formid- 

“ technical problems for chemical engineers to solve, 


- Is doubly true of the Petrochemicals project. Its 
B%S separation plants, for example, handle the gases in 
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a liquid form. Gases will liquify only under low tem- 
peratures and high pressures and for this reason the 
plant has a series of large units that have to be refri- 
gerated throughout their length; while in some sec- 
tions of the gas treatment plant pressure is low enough 
to be classed as a vacuum. The complications of 
building plant to such requirements, given the fine 
limits of control within which they have to work, are 
easy for even the layman to imagine. When these diffi- 
culties have been solved—and Petrochemicals now seems 
to be on the way to solving them—it should be in a 
position to supply a wider range of organic chemicals, 
including those usually extracted from coal tar, than any 
other individual company. 5 


To say that bulk chemicals from these gases are the 
starting point for production of a wide range of chemical 
intermediates gives. no indication of the extent to which 
industry has become dependent upon them. Plastics, 
the “surface coating” industries, synthetic textiles 
(including rayon), pharmaceuticals, cosmetics and deter- 
gents all use at some stage the types of chemicals that 
are now going into production. In the past, “‘ chemicals 
from oil” primarily meant solvents, essential for the 
mixing and holding in suspension of other materials in 
a compounded product. Much of the market for the 
products of Shell and Distillers is of this character and 
the two companies have concentrated on producing a 
range of solvents tailored to meet special conditions. In 
such applications, the tonnage of chemical solvents con- 
sumed is small in relation to the weight of the final 
compounded product itself. 


The tremendous growth in the.demand for petroleum 
chemicals\is due in part to an expansion of those markets, 
but it owes even more to the growing use of these 
chemicals as raw materials rather than as accessories to 
the making of compound products. Several new plas- 
tics, among them polythene and polystyrene, new 
synthetic fibres such as terylene, and the most widely 
used domestic detergents, have a petroleum chemical as 
a principal raw material. One of the ethylene products 
to be made by ICI at Wilton will be polythene ; 
another will be ethylene glycol for use as an anti-freeze 
fluid and for making terylene ; and the acetone will be 
used for the methyl methylacrylate plastic more fami- 
liarly known as “ perspex.” British Petroleum Chemicals 
will provide materials for a subsidiary company that 
will make styrene and, in the next stage, the plastic 
polystyrene. If synthetic rubber production should ever 
materialise in this country, the two raw materials, styrene 
and butadiene, could both be produced from petroleum. 

There are great possibilities for further expansion, 
particularly in new plastics and new fibres, but the first 
need is for bulk supplies of the necessary chemicals, 
without which development cannot be pushed ahead. 
Yet investment in the basic chemical plants is so heavy 
that it is asking much, even of the strongest companies, 
to expect them to undertake it without first having the 
assurance of a market. There is a temptation to mark 
time, with the chemical manufacturer and his customer 
both waiting on each other’s decisions ; so that progress 
proceeds by uneasy jerks from scarcity to threatened 
overproduction. These economic problems will be dis- 
cussed in a second article. 
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Business Notes 


Prices and Paradoxes 


The crop of paradoxes occasioned by the Government’s 
decision to abandon its economic policy of last April is now 
in full bloom. At the beginning of the week the Labour 
Executive’s statement of policy confirmed its belief in tighter 
price and profit controls, in maintenance of food subsidies, 
and in a crop of other expedients that would in fact 
prevent consumption from being cut to make way for 
rearmament—all this in a document that labels rearmament 
as the first priority. For the City, of course, the sharpest 
point in the pronouncement was its bellicose threat to 
possessors of “large unearned incomes,” which intensified 
the fears that further vindictive schemes are afoot. These 
ugly growlings and inconsistencies will doubtless find many 
echoes at next week’s Trade Union. Congress. They are 
violently out of tune with the lofty chords now sounding from 
the OEEC orchestra, in which Mr Gaitskell played a part 
this week. But those brave sounds seem to have little 
relevance to domestic policy. 


The blunt fact is, of course, that, whereas five months ago 
the left hand of the Labour Party did not know what the 
right hand was doing, now the right hand does not know 
itself. Among the many uncertainties, perhaps the most 
crucial, and certainly the most explosive politically, are those 
about the future trends of prices and consumption. On this 
point, Mr T. Spence, the chairman of the council of the 
Wholesale Textile Association, made some forecasts this week 
that the left hand of the party will certainly consider disturb- 
ing. Mr Spence stressed that there was no likelihood of an 
immediate fall in prices of clothing and household textiles as 
a result of the recent cheapening of raw wool and cotton. 
He adduced two reasons for this belief. First, the cost of 
unprocessed materials represents only two shillings of every 
pound paid over retail counters ; in the textile trade the costs 
of production, distribution, wages and transport alone have 
recently increased by an amount that more than offsets any 
reduction that could have been made out of this two shillings. 
Secondly, he estimated that the time-lag between the pur- 
chase of raw wool in Australia and its incorporation in a 
manufactured garment sold to the British public was “ any- 


thing up to twelve months”; the prices of manufactured: 


garments cannot therefore yet reflect the peak raw material 
prices of last spring. Mr Spence did not seem to think that 
his forecast was out of line with official expectations. He 
admitted that Sir Hartley Shawcross’s recent statements on 
this subject could be interpreted to mean just what one 
wished them to mean, but he himself took the official Board 
of Trade view to be that the “ price peak will not be reached 
before the end of the year.” Mr Spence appeared to draw 
the-conclusion that the recent downturn in textile sales is 
illogical, on the ground that the forces that encouraged 
anticipatory buying in the spring should not yet have 
exhausted themselves. He may, however, have under- 
estimated the extent to which the present lull in sales is 
due to the fact that high prices are belatedly performing 
the task that Mr Gaitskell allotted to them in the budget, 
but has since disclaimed—that of squeezing marginal con- 
sumers out of the market through sheer inability to buy. 


* * * 


Shipping and Taxation 


Despite the attitude of the organised accounting bodies, 
it is evident that the Royal Commission on Taxation of 
Profits and Income is finding no lack of opposition from 
industry to the views of the Tucker Committee on the 
basing of depreciation allowances upon original cost. After 
the bankers, whose evidence to the Commission was pub- 
lished a few weeks ago, come the shipowners—both adding 


‘tion charge of £100,000), leaving an aggregate of only 
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important weight to the counter-arguments. Upon the chi 

ping industry, as the evidence of the Gen “ral Couneit 
British Shipping points out, the burdens of the ..” 
anomalous system fall with maximum force. and 4 od Present 
causing a decline in the size and efficiency of the ma! 


cine Mercantile 


marine. The shipping industry is not only subject ; 


; - cg © (0 2 par 
ticularly rapid obsolescence of its capital equipmen 4, 
unlike most other industries, cannot mitigate the effec. 
steeply rising replacement costs by continuous niecoms 
replacements. A ship has to be replaced in its entirey 


complete with machinery, furnishings and equipme 
20 to 2§ years as a rule; and shipbuilding 
about four times the level of 20 years ago. 

The Council gives a telling example of the burden, 4 
ship that cost £100,000 to build in 1930 woul 


ld cost some 
£400,000 to replace today. Even if an average prof of 
10 per cent per annum before amortisation could have heey 
earned on this outlay in the years 1930-45, followed by a 


average of 40 per cent for 1946-50—a lavish assumption 
the total gross profit wotld have amounted to [3 
Income tax and profits tax would have absorbed aboy 
£125,000 of this sum (allowing for the permitted depreci- 
£225,000 to cover the cost.of a new vessel—even if m 
dividends had been paid during the whole 20 years 
Inevitably, the reserves the industry had built up ar 
being rapidly depleted. The present system, the Council 


JL 


emphasises, exacts “income” tax not only on profits but 
also on a substantial part of the cost of replacing fixed assets 
necessarily employed in the business. In consequence, 
“irrespective of the presence or absence of distributed 


profits, the wastage of fixed assets . 
and a progressive shrinkage in the fleet size and efficiency 
is certain, and with the inevitable sequels.” 


‘ . =x 
ee snlan 
. Cannot de replaced, 


The Council also: contends that, owing to the inevitably 
wide fluctuations in their earnings and their vulnerability 
to foreign competition, shipping companies should be given 
wide discretion to amortise the cost of their ships as quickly 
as possible in good times, so that arrears of unabsorbed 






depreciation allowances are not allowed to ac te it 
bad times. This point is important, for it :s estimated thit 
even at current prices (and costs are still rising) it will cost 
£310 million to replace the foreign-going vessels that at 
already over 20 years old ; and the chances are that, long 
before the end of the life of their replacements, freigit 
rates will fall below the level required even to cover norma 
depreciation out of profits. The pattern of world shipping 
too, is changing, and shipowners would be encouraged 10 
embark on experimental projects, with their greater atte 
dant risks, if they knew in advance that they could write 
off the cost of new vessels as quickly as pi fits permitted. 
One method of financing replacement tonnage in the past 


. | 


has been by selling obsolescent ships, mainly to foreigh 
buyers, at the crest of the secondhand market, but this bas 
been impeded by the postwar incidence of * balancing 
charges,” which levy tax on any “ profit” trom sales 0 
excess of the permitted written-down value. The ai 
industry therefore feels that these charges bear cage 
hardly upon it ; and the Council claims that if te dase 
cannot be abolished, at least in the case of ships te Lage 
should be confined to the excess of the proceeds ore 
standard allowances plus additional sums wmttn off 


* * * 


Improvement in the Air 


The two British airline corporations acy st 
gradually flying out of the red. Their comoine seed with 


the year to March 31st was £5,544,695, ©o™ 
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vn the previous year and with the 


‘cit that was apparently | when the Exchequer 
oo the year’ were fede British Overseas Airways 


erants for 


Ft its deficit by 4m per cent to £4,565.428 and British 
European Airways by 28.2 per cent to £979,267. During 
the year BOAC carried 200,514 passengers, or nearly 


{9,155.43} 7,000,000 


59 per cen’ more than in 1949-50 ; its total load-ton miles 
‘acreased by nearly 2§ per cent to over 98 million. BEAC 
carried no less than 939,586 passengers, though of course 
over shorter distances than BOAC ; its sales of load-ton miles 
cose by 23) per cent to nearly 32 million. 


The approach towards solvency is-best illustrated by the 
narrowing of the gap between what the corporations call 
their “break-even load factors” and their “actual load 
factors.” ‘Iwo years ago BOAC could not have paid its way 
even if all its aircraft had been filled to capacity. By March, 
co. however, the load factor needed to balance its accounts 
had fallen from above 100 per cent to 90 per cent; last 
vear it fel! again to 7§ per cent. Meanwhile, despite an 
18; per cent increase in payload capacity, BOAC filled its 
grcraft to $9.7 per cent of capacity last year (against 55.5 
rer cent. in the previous year). The gap between the 
hreak-even and actual load factors seems to have been 
further narrowed, if not actually closed, since March ; in 
the subsequent four months BOAC has shown an operating 
curplus, though it should be remembered that this is the 
peak period of the airlines’ year. BEAC is even nearer 
clvency, its break-even load factor (to cover operating costs) 
was 63 per cent last year, against 72.7 per cent the year 
before; the actual load factor achieved was 57.9 per cent. 
BEAC has now reached the stage where it can make a clear 
profit in all but the winter months; the whole of its net 
“ last year was due to operations between December and 
Marcn, 


* * * 


The Course Ahead 


All this is a story of most satisfactory progress—though 
it must be remembered that it is progress from a previous 
“tate of unnecessary chaos. The airlines were the victims 
i gross over-enthusiasm about earning and employing 
capacity in the early postwar years; it is unfair, however, 
‘o say that their faults were the typical faults of nationalised 
‘adustries—the airways’ story bears a remarkable family 
‘eationship to that Of their distressed sister-in-glamour, the 
um industry. The progress achieved since 1947 has been 
mainly due to the painful re-organisation and reduction 
a staff and other operating expenses, and to the introduction 
cia more competitive fleet of aircraft. Staff economies may 
now at last have been pushed. very nearly to their limit. 
BOAC had reduced its staff to 16,000 by last March, com- 
pared with 17,340 im March, 1950, and with over 23,000 
mee years ago; its output of capacity-ton miles per 
“mpioyee increased by over 40 per cent last year, making 
an increase Of nearly 160 per cent in three years. BEAC 
increased its staff from 6,582 to 7,279 last year, but its 
“Productivity” (im terms of capacity-ton miles per 
‘ployee, has also increased spectachiarly, by 21 per cent 
‘nthe year and nearly 160 per cent in the three years. Future 
ucreases in productivity may depend largely on whether 
Bei Corporations’ new siesili -copecialty the Comet and 
ol 175 in the case of BOAC and the Ambassador and 
‘scount in the case of BEAC—come up to expectations. 
ond Cther courses through which solvency. might be: 
“ened would be through elimination of uneconomic routes 
ae the extension of the airways’ vigorous sales 
*upaigns. The whole of BEAC’s loss last year was due 
bo rely intemal services; social and politica 
oopsnbalipe: make it difficult to achieve reductions here. 
South Amiesiese’ per cent of BOAC’s loss was due to its 
of the Tudor hs Od tet econpraa act vy ag ar 
On this route pened the to cut-throat competition 
‘toute. BOAC has now its uneconomic 
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run between Jamaica and Chile ; it may, however, still be 
adversely affected by social pressures for the maintenance 
of certain West Indian services and for the siting of bases 
in this country. Another bitter political bone of contention 
is, of course, the payment made by the Post Office for 
air mail. The Post Office pays BOAC between 2.90 and 
4.17 gold francs per tonne-kilometre, in contrast with a 
standard international rate of 6 gold francs per tonne- 
kilometre for long-haul mail-services ; it pays BEAC between 
2.14 and 2.9 gold francs per tonne-kilometre against a 
standard international rate of 3 gold francs per tonne- 
kilometre for short-haul mail services. Negotiations are now 
In progress for an improvement of these rates. 


_ The other big question-mark hanging over the ‘corpora- 
tions is whether the recent great increase in demand for 
their services is due to temporary inflationary conditions or 
whether it is indicative of a genuine secular trend. The 
corporations are undoubtedly on the right lines in their 
plans to bring charges within the pocket of a wider tourist 
class by increasing seating density and cutting out servic 
frills. The scope for expansion in this direction, however, 
should not be exaggerated in view of the obstacles set up 
by international restrictions and what are virtually cartel 
arrangements. With a fair wind of booming demand behind 
them, British airways have made notable progress in the 
last few years ; it would be optimistic to suppose, however, 
that there are not still some dangerous squalls ahead. 


* * * 


Fall in Bank Deposits 


The effects of the new crisis in the balance of payments 
are now becoming very evident in the trends of domestic 
banking. The clearing bank figures for the mid-August 
make-up show a fall in net bank deposits by £58.4 million 
since mid-July. In the similar period last year there was 
a decline of £5,600,000, and in 1949 (when Britain was in 
the throes of the crisis that preceded devaluation) one of 
£54 million. The superficial observer, especially if he does 
not trouble to notice the parallel with 1949, may be tempted 
to acclaim this latest credit contraction as evidence of wel- 
come relaxation of inflationary tension—for in the previous 
seven months the trend of deposits was deteriorating. The 
much larger fall in deposits in this latest month than in 
August, 1950 is, however, quite evidently due to the ominous 
and violent contrast between the state of the external balance 
of payments at these two periods. The biggest operative 
factor upon the banking position has been the sharp increase 
in the rate of Government repayment of indebtedness to 
the banking system ; and the only important source from 
which the Government could have secured the additional 
cash resources is from the increase in its borrowings (or 
sales of gold) abroad. 


The extent of this increase in external finance (which is 
in effect the sterling counterpart of the external deficit) must, 
moreover, have been appreciably greater than rule-of-thumb 
analysis. of the banking figures would imply, since an 
important slice of the Government’s available cash resources 
had to be used, not for repayment of its direct borrowings 
from the banking system, but to meet the call on its holding 
of the new Gas stock. This operation, however, has had 
the effect of checking the rise in the total of outstanding 
bank advances, since the Gas Council has been applying 
the proceeds of the loan to repay its own borrowings from 
the banks. In consequence, bank advances rose in August by 
little more than £3,000,000, whereas in August, 1950, they 
rose by £21 million—but this smaller movement still implies 
that private industry’s dependence on bank finance continues 
to rise; It is likely to rise still further now that the dividend 
freeze has so gravely prejudiced industry’s chances of fund- 
ing its floating indebtedness by new issues of capital. The 
Government’s repayments to the banking system are reflected 
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Where can your goods go? 


The world is wide—but economic conditions, currency 
restrictions and the like exercise a limiting effect . . . It is 
part of the service of the Westminster Bank to provide the 
accurate and up-to-date information on trade conditions 
which must form the background to any discussions of 
new markets and new business ventures. This facility is 
included in the wider service which the Bank offers to 
all importers and exporters and which is described in a 
booklet called The Foreign Business Service of the Westminster 
Bank. Your nearest branch will be glad to give you a copy. 





WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
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ASK THE MAN 


WHO KNOWS 


Business men and bankers who have visited 
Australia or New Zealand will tell you that the bes 
medium for facilitating trade with those countrie 

is the Bank of New South Wales — largest 
commercial bank there. 


You are invited to use our specialist services 


through your own bank. 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


ESTABLISHED (817 HEAD OFFICE, SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 


LONDON OFFICES: 29 Threadneedie Street, E.C2. 
and 47 Berkeley Square, W.! 


(TNOORPORATED IN NSW SOUTH WALES WITH LIMIT#D LraBitrry) 
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THE BANK AS 
EXECUTOR OR 
| TRUSTEE 


The District Bank Executor-Trustee Service provides 
economical administration with 
Complete Security 
Absolute Privacy and 
Continuity of Management 
Full particulars of these and other advantages of 
appointing the Bank your Executor are available at 


any branch or at the following offices of the TRUSTEE 
DEPARTMENT :— 


57, KING STREET, MANCHESTER, 2 
77, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 

51, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2 

1, UPPER MARKET SQUARE, HANLEY 
68, CHURCH STREET, LANCASTER 
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Time for Eastern trade 


Ten-fifteen in England and the London, Manchester and 
Liverpool offices of The Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
and China have already opened to the public. At New York 
the day’s work has not yet begun. In the East at olombo 
it is tea-time and in Hong Kong business is finished for 
another day. But wherever business men engaged 0 the 
Eastern trade may be, they will find at the nearest branch 
of The Chartered Bank up-to-the-minute inform.tion, skilled 
assistance and efficient banking services. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 

Head Office: e, London, E.©.2. 
West End (London TR hb: 28 Charles 11 Street, Loodon, S.W.t 

Manchester : 52 Mosley Street, Manchester, 2 
Liverpool Branch: 27 Derby House, Liverpool, + 

New York Agency: 63 Broadway, New York, © 
the Bank most centres of commercia importanet 

mma Fes ep re psi y reed of armabe Asia and the Far East. 
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the decline in holdings of bills and call money by £75 

viion—a reduction offset only to the extent of £16 million 

* ditional holdings of Treasury deposit receipts. 

: x * * 


ntine Charges against British Insurers 
Two of the largest British insurance companies, the 


Roval and its wiolly owned subsidiary, the Liverpool and 


ondon and Globe, together with the Argentine insurance 
ompany Sur have been banned from operating in Argentine 
rritory, and have been ordered to liquidate their business 
ere, It is alleged that the two British companies have 
quired 53 per cent of the shares of the Sur company in 
ontravention of a law prohibiting ownership by foreigners 
¥ more than 40 per cent, and have evaded taxation on 


foreign insurance companies by creating the appearance that 


. Sur company was still, according to Argentine law, an 


Aroentine company. The action of the director-general of 
be Argentine inspectorate of insurance was reported on the 


ront page of the newspaper Democracia, which is considered 
» be a mouthpiece of the Argentine Government, under 
maner head lines, and the accusations included such 
xiravagances as “continuous permanent fraud” and “an 
fence against the national economic independence.” The 


British companies have since stated, in a brief communique, 


hat the mterest in the Sur company was acquired 
nder competent legal advice in Argentina and that 
if there has been a technical breach of the regulations 
ye would have thought that an opportunity would have 
been given to hear our appeal [made when they were 
rigiqally ordered to suspend business on July 16] and to 
ectify the position if there had been a transgression of the 
egulations.” In view of the high standing of British insurers, 
nd of the knowledge that this group, as one of the oldest 
pperating in Argentina, must have of local laws and condi- 
fons there, it is difficult to take the charges at face value. 
They have sufficed, however, to enable the Argentine authori- 
fies to put the two companies, together with their Argentine 
ubsidiary, out of business in Argentina—at least temporarily. 


Foreign insurance companies operating in Argentina have 
deen subjected to discriminatory taxation and other measures 
ora long time. In 1946 a law was passed setting up a 
bational Reinsurance Institute, and in addition the insur- 

ces of all the big industries including foreign companies 
bperating under Government concessions (the railways, 
locks, public utilities, ete.) were compulsorily transferred 
national insurance companies. Further. the marine insur- 
nce of both imports and exports was reserved to Argentine 
ompanies. Reinsurance business of both Argentine and 
oreign companies must in the first place be offered to the 
tational Reinsurance Institute, which passes a proportion 
if cach risk back to the insurance companies, both Argentine 
nd foreign, and places abroad only such reinsurances as 
amnot be absorbed in this way. In view of these laws, as 
ell as the ban on remittances that operated until recently, 
nd the confiscatory rate of exchange at which any profits 
an now be brought home, British insurers have remained in 
tgentina in recent years largely for reasons of prestige. 
tus the Royal in_its recent announcement stated that its 

usiness in that country is not of important size, and that it 
aed to transact new life assurance business in Argentina 
few years ago. The Royal group handles a larger fire, 
cident and marine premium income than any other British 
nsurer and has a very substantial overseas business, 
particularly in North America. 


* x * 
igher Scrap Prices 
nd = 4° per cent increase in the controlled price of iron 
Cel scr 


ap, which came into operation at the beginning 
i iS week, is a belated recognition of the need for some 
“tional stimulus to domestic scrap recovery. It was quite 
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paradoxical, in present conditions of shortage, that domestic 
scrap prices should be pegged down at a level not materially 
above that of 1937 ; they did not generally exceed £5 per 
ton, compared with the current price of £16 per ton for scrap 
imported from Germany. The new prices permit an increase 
of £2 a ton for all types of domestic scrap, except for three of 
the lower grades where the increase is only {1 10s. a ton. 
These prices had been taken into account when the new 
steel prices were announced two weeks ago. The urgency of 
stimulating the scrap drive is plainly shown by the stringency 
of the stock position. Stocks of scrap at steel works and 
foundries had fallen by June to only 329,000 tons, com- 
pared with 839,000 tons at the same time last year. This 
decline is primarily due to a fall in imports of German scrap, 
but the Ministry of Supply admits that “there have been 
indications that the low price (of domestic scrap) was begin- 
ning to affect the volume of scrap flowing back to the iron 
and steel furnaces.” Imports from Germany have fallen 
from an annual rate of nearly 2,000,000 tons throughout 1949 
and 19§0 to an annual rate of less than 700,000 tons in the 
first half of this year ; despite the negotiations now in pro- 
gress, it seems unlikely that the total for the whole of this 
year will exceed $00,000 tons, 


In 1950, the British steel industry consumed 10.2 million 
tons of scrap. Of this, 4,200,000 tons was recovered at the 
steel works themselves, another 4,000,000 tons ‘came from 
collected scrap and 1,900,000 tons were imported. The Scrap 
Merchants’ Federation believes that the new prices are high 
enough to bring about a “substantial” increase in scrap 
recovery. The greater part of the extra {2 is being passed 
on to the scrap owners; the balance represents a small 
increase in the merchants’ own margins, to cover their higher 
collecting and handling costs and to give more incentive to 
some of the smaller operators. The new prices are still modest 
compared with those the industry is paying. for imported 
supflies, but they are in line with domestic scrap prices in 
most European countries—and not far below internal prices 
in Germany itself. 


* * * 


Wool Prices Slide Again 


After a fairly steady opening, wool prices started to 
slide again at the first sales of the new Australian season 
this week. On Monday prices were only § to 7} per cent 
lower than at the closing sale last June. But on Tuesday 
merino wools fell by a further 5 per cent and on Wednesday 
they dropped even more sharply, until merino 64’s were 
quoted at 132d. a lb., compared with 314d. in March and 
200d. a year ago. Merino prices are now almost back to 
their level of March, 1950. Quotations for lower grades fell 
more sharply still, and the spread between different counts 
and qualities, which narrowed during the period of peak 
buying nine months ago, is now wider than-it has ever_been 
since the war. In contrast, prices at this week’s New Zealand 
sales at Wanganui rose by about Io per cent ; this, however, 
can be only a temporary recovery ; New Zealand sales will no 
doubt soon reflect the weaker tone of the Australian market. 


So far there has been little buying by either the United 
States or Britain. The abandonment of both the Common- 
wealth wool scheme and of international allocation has not 
apparently made manufacturers any more eager to commit 
themselves, for the trend of retail sales of textiles the world 
over has not been very encouraging in recent months. 
Military requirements have still to be met and when this 
demand is felt, prices may make good some of the ground 
they have lost. 


* ee rs 
Warning from Rochdale 


The trading results of Kelsall and Kemp, woollen 
manufacturers at Rochdale, carry an object lesson for British 


_— 
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industry in times of overfull employment. This company has 
been badly caught by the sharp fall in raw wool prices since 
March. After all charges, it made a loss of £65,111 in the 
year to June 30th, against a net profit of £157,798 in 
1949-50 ; this balance is struck after crediting a tax relief 
of £15,902, whereas in the previous year taxation absorbed 
£164,953. By transferring £60,000 from general reserves, 
the company has been able to maintain the ordinary dividend 
at 124 per cent, but a bonus of 5 per cent, which was paid 
in 1949-50, has not been repeated. 


The chairman, Mr J. N. Walsh, makes it clear that “ the 
disappointing results are a direct consequence of the 
unprecedented fluctuation in wool prices”; the fall since 
March has made it necessary “for all stocks to be valued 
for balance sheet purpOses at market price instead of cost 
price.” Last year’s trading, though not as profitable as in 
the past, was sufficient to ensure full activity. The directors 
rightly suspected that the peak raw wool prices of last 
autumn and winter would not be maintained, and the 
volume of wool that they purchased was below normal. But 
they did not feel justified in cutting purchases further for 
fear of causing a substantial measure of short-time working. 
“The danger of losing labour permanently to other trades,” 
Mr Walsh points out cryptically, “is much more real. in 
Rochdale than in Yorkshire.” This apparently refers not 
only to competition for labour by the cotton mills, but also 
to the effect that rearmament production may already be 
having upon the local demand for labour. It may be that 
the policy followed by the directors of Kelsall and Kemp 
was the proper one in defence of their shareholders’ long- 
term interests ; the accounts of other textile companies yet 
to come are likely to show that they were not alone in adopt- 
ing it. But the implication that the British economy is now 
in such a state that companies find it worth while to risk 
heavy short-term losses in order to hold on to their labour 
supply is frightening. If the era of full demand continues, 
this spells stagnation and under-production ; if ever demand 
turned really sharply downwards, it could spell a financial 
hurricane. 

* 2 * 


World Bank Borrowing 


News is likely to be given in the course of the coming 
‘Washington meeting of the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development of another substantial bond 
issue by that institution. It will be made in the United 
States market and the object will be to mobilise a further 
$100 million, on terms to be decided in the light of the then 
prevailing state of the market. The Bank has a number of 
substantial projects under consideration. It has already 
committed itself to a loan of about $60 million to Pakistan. 
Negotiations are well advanced for a loan of $25 million to 
Jugoslavia and for participation of the Bank in a ten-year 
development programme for the Belgian Congo. A few 
small loans for Latin America are also in question, The 
Bank’s uncommitted resources in dollars are now not much 
more than about $550 million and these must therefore be 
reinforced by a new issue of bonds. 


A good example of the advisory work that is being done 
by the Bank, and of the detail that goes into its preliminary 
investigations, is provided by the report of its mission to 
Cuba, a summary of which has recently been released in 
Washington. This report puts the emphasis on self-help. 
It enumerates a wide range of projects that Cubans could 
substantially work out for themselves and the effect of 
which would be greatly to strengthen their economy. The 
report teems with practical suggestions. Whether they can 
be implemented depends riot so much on the provision of 
external capital but on “energetic, resolute and united 
action by the government, private groups and individuals.” 
In particular, the Cuban people are told that they cannot 
hope to develop their country effectively unless drastic 
improvements are made in the educational system. This is 
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not the kind of advice that normally comes from , bank 
it is nonetheless sound for that. an Oi 
* * * 


Cautious Commodity Markets 


Commodity markets generally have | 
by the breakdown in the Korean truce 1. 
of course, gave another demonstration o/ , 
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political events by rising £424 a ton in « “ day, wf 8 
By last Tuesday, the London “ spot” price had passed di 
£1,000 mark and closed at £1,0574. On x following day 


however, it fell by £105 to £952}, and a: 
on Thursday had fallen to £9174 a ton. 

that these volatile fluctuations—which, 
not, are clear evidence of the freedom «: 
will be duly noted by those American sen: 
gies are devoted to attacking what they ca!! 
Both the rise and the subsequent relapse ar. 


‘he closing prig 
iS tobe hoped 
her desirable gy 
the market. 
TS whose eet. 
the “ tin cartel." 


; in fact, readj 
explicable. In recent months consumers had refrained _ 
buying any more tin than was absolutely necessary: they 


were waiting to see what would happen in (he United State, 





ComMmopity Prices 








June, | Mar., | June, | A: 15, Aug. 22\Aue 
1950 | 1951 | 1951 | 1951 SL | 195) | 195 
i 
Wheat (cents per bushel) .. 216% | 245 2344 | 2598 9H) O12) 
Maize (cents per bushel)... 148 i? 1663 | 172; 4 lS, 
Sugar, Cuban (cents per Tb. 430) 5:5 7-10 | 5-8 38 5-50) hey 
Cocoa, Bahia (cents per Ib. 29-87; 38-0) 37-50, 3 5) 35-62 Be 
Coffee, Santos (cents per Ib. 52-5 56°25 63-75) 53 55-25 Sh 
Cotton, U.S. Middling (cents i 
Ole Tad ok coke wen soas 31-95; 46-06) 46-06 39 615 Bees 

Jute (£ per tom) .......... 193 219 | 1 ) 1 454 
Copper, electro (f per ton), . 186 202 2A | 234 4 24 | wt 
Lead, soft for. pig (£ per ton) 136 160 | 18 80 | 180 | ® 
Tin, London spot (pec toa) | @OWf [2,258 | seo | ss i) | 
Tin, on spot ({ per | 823 } » | 
Wolfram (s. per unit)...... 126-9, 550 580 | 530 530 530 | —; 
Antimony 99% (£ ton). 160 360 390 | 39 39 390 | 
Tung oil (£ per a.. veesa tan 295 300 | 310 10 0 | 30 
Shellac (f per ton)......+. | 23% 365 | 370 % 3h) wo 
Rubber, spot (d. ~ Ib... 24 455 45 445 4 7 
Tallow (cents per Ib.)..... ’ 4) 1 11} | 83 84 8 











The breakdown in the Kaesong negotiations seemed to git 
the signal for buying—whether by consumers or speculaton. 
Then, on Wednesday, the report that the United State 
had signed a contract with Bolivia at 112 cents a lb. ({396 
a ton) made buyers cautious again. 


Rubber, another “ politically sensitive ” commodity, has 
been strangely quiet. The price has moved fractions of 
penny either way but nothing more, despite an increase i 
the American price of general purpose synthetic rubtet 
from 24} to 26 cents a Ib., equivalent to a rise of 1id. ath 
Grain prices, too, have altered only slight!) during the wetk 


—wheat is a little cheaper and maize a litt! dearer—but th 
price of both sugar and cocoa has risen, though thes: 
markets were already becoming firmer before the news toa 
Kaesong. Among the fibres, jute has riscn from {145% 
£147 a ton ; cotton has declined by 4 cent to 35.6 cenlse 
lb., while wool prices (discussed in a separaic note this Wes 
have fallen by at least 10-1§ per cent. . 
The stability of the markets during the past week 1s a 
encouraging sign. Plans for rearmament and stockpiling 
do not turn upon the fate of the Kaesong talks—whethe 
they are resumed or not. So long as there 1s no com 
of the area of conflict, the general behaviour of oma | 
prices will be mainly influenced by economic and polit 
events within the United States. As soon 4s — 
demand (government and private) revives. higher pf ol 
must be expected, and there are indications that the rev! 
may not be far distant. 


* * * 
New Sulphur Discovery 


discovery, reported this week. 
deposit of sulphur along the Gulf coast o! 


f a large of 
the United Stats 
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TH 
‘yld certainly have hit the big headlines had it come early 
4 year—when-public apprehension about the sulphur crisis 


»< at its peak, and when important projects for alternative 
~ .upply, through pyrites and anhydrite, were being 
= afoot, As it is, the implications will be surveyed more dis- 
sgssionately, in the less heated atmosphere that has resulted 
eee the allocation system and the recognition of consumers 
of the need for restraint im face of a shortage that, although 
ig, has so far proved rather less so than was at 


sources ol 


embarrassi! 
first feared. 

At present few details are known about the new discovery. 
The first reports suggested that some 500,000 tons of 
elemental sulphur a year might be produced, but these 
estimates have since been somewhattempered. If these new 
supplies can be won as readily as existing deposits, they could 
make a notable contribution to world production in the not 
oo distant future. But world consumption of sulphur is still 
increasing so that, even if the eventual availability of the new 
supplies were already assured, the news would not be likely 
to make countries alter their plans for developing alternative 
sources of supply. Indeed, if the forecast of future trends 
of supply and demand made by the sulphur committee of 
the International Materials Conference in Washington is 
correct, output from the new deposit would barely bridge the 
present apparent gap. The reduction in American. exports 
under the allocation system has resulted from the US authori- 
ties’ deliberate decision to conserve supplies against the con- 
tingency of war. But, however quickly it might seem that 
the new source could be tapped, there is little chance that the 
IMC will be encouraged to increase allocations ‘in the early 
future. Those for the fourth quarter of this year are now due 
to be announced, and seem likely to be at the same rate 
as for the current quarter. : 


* * * 


The Radio Show . 


This year’s radie Show, which opened in London on 
Wednesday, has a special significance for the industry, in 
that it should afford the first reliable measure of the influence 
of doubled purchase tax on future sales. The indices show 
that sales in the spring were stimulated by budget-forestalling 
purchases and by rapid clearance of stocks at the old rates 
of tax in the weeks following the budget. This concentra- 
tion of purchases was followed by a rather sharper decline 
during the summer than was the common experience of 
radio dealers last year. It is therefore still uncertain how 
far the normally important autumn sales will be damped 
down by the increased taxation. Shortages of materials 





RADIO AND TELEVISION SALES 
number of radio and television sets sold per shop) 

















Radio Television 
1950 1951 | 1950 1951 
March . 10-5 12:09 | 7-32 | 12-14 
Apri 4) age 17-26 | 5-18 15-62 
May .. | 8-92 8-35 6-32 6-43 
June se] 8-11 6°31 3-88 3-32 
July .. | OT 7:24 | 451 | 3-07 





Radio and Télevision Retailers’ Association. 





have in any case checked the expansion of the industry’s 
utput, now valued at £8§ million a year, but should not 
cut the current rate of production. Most companies can 
deliver immediately as many radio sets as retailers choose to 
order, but television receivers, containing, 200 or more com- 
ponents to the ordinary radio receiver’s 20-or 30, are in most 


“Ses strictly allocated among dealers. 
The uniformly high standard of performance of modern 
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radio receivers and the pitch of efficiency to which radio 
assembly fas been brought have left little room for com- 
petition either in performance or in price. At this year’s 
Show, there is a sameness about the standard radio exhibits 
that—in conjunction with the ingenuity with which the 
various permutations of gramophone/radio and mains/ 
battery combinations have been exploited—suggests that the 
industry is aware of having reached an impasst in radio 
development. The market, too, for radio receivers has pro- 
bably reached its limit and is the more susceptible to 
influences such as the doubling of purchase tax. In tele- 
vision, however, there is room for experiment and expansion. 
The size of screen is still growing ; the 12-inch screen has 
replaced the g-inch as the standard size even though the 
cost of the receiver is increased in proportion, and the 
screens on some exhibits go up to 21 inches. One or two 
companies have now mastered the technical difficulties of 
putting projection receivers into commercial production. 
These use mirror systems to enlarge the picture from an 
exceptionally small tube, but the price of such receivers is 
not as low as the saving on the size of the tube might have 
suggested. Other companies have concentrated their 
resources on improving the quality of reception and on 
combating interference. 


* * * 


Television Prospect 


The industry originally expected to produce about 
g00,000 television receivers this year, but shortages of 
materials make it unlikely now that it will exceed last year’s 
total of 600,000. The market will thus be short of receivers, 
and many dealers already have waiting lists for the more 
popular makes—although they cost between {60 and {70. 
The explanation is that the North of England transmitter, 
due to open in the autumn, has a potential audience as 
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large as that of the London area, covering about 12 million 
people ; the Scottish station, due to open at the turn of the 
year, will cover another five or six millions. Large numbers 
of sets have already been sold in the North, and Scottish 
dealers are now trying to place orders. Sales in the 
Birmingham area, where the transmitter has a potential 
audience of about six million, are picking up after a slow 
start. In’ addition, the growing strength of the Alexandra 
Palace transmitter is constantly increasing the area that it 
can serve. 


Apart from these home demands, promising export markets 
may develop in Europe and in South America, after years of 
indecision about the method of transmission. These countries 
will probably follow the American practice of using a 
number of low-powered stations where the BBC would use 
a single high-powered transmitter. They will transmit a 
picture that uses a greater number of lines than either the 
British or United States services, but, in Europe at least, are 
expected to work on the same modulation as the British 
stations. This is important for receiver manufacture, because 
sets for different forms of modulation cannot. be made on 
the same production lines. British companies have already 
received orders’ for transmitters for some of these new 
stations, and sales of receivers should automatically follow. 
Some small receiver orders have already been taken in South 
America. One company is also selling transmission equip- 
ment, but not complete transmitters, to the United States. 
Although the section of the industry making transmitters is 
also the one most heavily employed on defence, this is not 
expected to interfere with delivery. The question may 
later arise whether it is desirable to provide the industry with 
scarce materials such as nickel, zinc and copper to enable it 
to dévelop an export trade in television receivers. The 
value of radio exports this year has risen by nearly 40 per 
cent, and the sale of television receivers or their components 
abroad could provide a further valuable contribution at 
relatively low cost in terms of materials. 


* * * 


Refinery Progress in Europe 


The second report of the OEEC Oil Committee shows 
that its first estimates of the pattern of oil consumption, 
much criticised when they were published in 1949, have 
been fully justified by events. The demand for petroleum 
products in Europe rose by 18 per cent between 1949-50 
and 1950-51. The curve is now expected to flatten out—to 
rise by 9 per cent between 1950-51 and 1951-52 and by 
8 per cent in the following year. The accompanying table 
shows how consumption is expected to be divided between 
the various refinery products. 


TotaL INLAND CONSUMPTION OF FINISHED Or PrRopUcTsS 


























(000,000 Tons) 
mee [ 
Pre-war|1948-49} 1949-50) 1950-51)1951-52,1952-53 

(a) (0) (6) (0) (c) (c) 
Motor spirit......... 12-0 | 10-7 | 12-2 | 15-0 | 162 | 16-9 
Kerosene ......08000 2-1 2-9 2-9 3-2 3-3 3°6 
Diesel oif ..........- 2°6 8-1 9-6 | 11-3 | 12-2 | 13-0 
Fuel Offs... s.2-c0d0 5-6 | 11-2 | 13-5 | 15-8 | 17-5 | 19-5 
LubricantS. ......++. 1-6 1-5 1-9 2-0 2-1 | 2-2 
Miscellaneous........ 2-2 32 3-8 4-4 | 5-0 5:7 
Total finished products | 26-1 | 37-6 | 43-9 | 51-7 | 56:3 | 60-9 








(a) Average.  (b) Actual. _(c) Estimated. _ 
The European programme for construction of refineries was 
based on estimates of -consumption that paralleled those 
framed by the Committee. Its first report showed that 
plans had then been approved for refineries with a combined 
throughput of 62.39 million tons to be reached when con- 
struction was completed in 1953. The subsequent extension 
of a number of schemes, in particular in Britain and Ger- 
many, has increased estimated throughput to 65.12 million 
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tons, giving a total supply of §9 million tons of fini 
products as against an estimated total Consumptio ished 
million tons. The Committee estimates that, in : : 61 
meet inland consumption and bunker requirements = to 
will still need a net import of 11 million tons of mee, 
products sn 1953. In particular, substantial imports of | ney 
cating oils will be needed, despite the building of u 
lubricating plants in Europe, This is perhaps not sy Several 
since the Middle East crude on which the European reine? 
Ne png ae = = for lubricant pr 
eedstock for the lubricant plants has to be.im 

dollar sources of supply. On these sseumpahae rs 
suggested that the whole programme should result in : 
gross dollar saving of perhaps $450 million ( excluding is 
example, royalty payments), 3 oe 


The British refinery programme is larger, and has also 
been more notably enlarged since the programme of ; 
than that of any other participating country. The thr . 
put for UK refineries by 1953 is now put at 21.3 million 
tons, compared with the first target of 18.8 million tog. 
Internal consumption in 1953 is now estimated at 13 
million tons, about three per cent lower than was fire 
expected. The character of the British programme has aly 
altered considerably ; it was originally projected as a scheme 
for meeting only UK consumption of oil products, but nop 
includes provision for a substantial export surplus (1,600,099 
tons in 1950-51 rising to 2,500,000 tons by 1953). The 
direct dollar saving to the sterling area, including 
savings made under agreements between the British gover. 
ment and American oil companies, is estimated at around 
$250 million by 1954. The Committee recognises that it 
forecasts of demand rest upon many imponderables. | 
refers to factors such as the supply of solid fuels, taxation of 
motor spirit, the rate of passenger car production, th 
mechanisation of European agriculture. It does not, how 
ever, refer to the biggest imponderable of all, the possible 
loss of the 25 million tons of annual refining capacity a 
Abadan. 


* * * 


Oduction 5 the 


“ Atomic” Electricity for Industry ? 


The commercial development of atomic power is nov 
being taken up actively by private industry in the United 
States, and its interesting characteristic is that an clectnaly 
supply may be obtained as a by-product of military atomk 
projects. The Atomic Energy Commission operates atomic 
piles in which plutonium is produced for atomic weapons 
To enlarge the output, the Commission is prepared in prt 
ciple to provide facilities for production by private industry. 
The attraction of the project is that considerable heat 8 
generated in the course of producing plutonium, heat tha 
might be used for electricity generation. As a first step, the 
AEC offered to make available to private industry the infor 
mation in its files on power generation, leaving it t0 tt 
individual companies to decide whether the data justiie 
going ahead with the second stage, the preparation of design 
studies. The first to take advantage of the offer was the 
Monsanto Chemical Company. The companys president 
has close connections with AEC, and he said in London o 
week that, somewhat to the surprise of the Commission, eight 
other groups have since asked for similar facilities. Amon 
the many technical difficulties to be overcome in the = 
studies now being set afoot, perhaps the biggest will re a 
to materials. To get a useful amount of heat, the Ss 
will need to be run at temperatures considerably _ t 
of plants producing plutonium only. The effect on the ° 
struction materials, and on the heat-transfer medium ' a 
of operating at these temperatures under coniimuous et 
bombardment from the pile will need considerable stu°y: 


* * . ? r " ver 
_ Unless Britain is to produce no atomic weapons Wits al 
it seems reasonable to surmise that—if thes . ag aust 
be overcome—development of atomic power 10! 
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25,000 tons Ns 
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of ore a day 


It was in 1751 that Axel Cronstedt, a 






Swedish mineralogist, first discovered 

the metal he called nickel The science of 
chemistry was only just emerging << 
from the dark ages of alchemy and, = 
even on a tiny scale, his methods were laborious. 
Today, in the great mines and smelters of Ontario, the 
source of most of the world’s nickel, modern knowledge 
and equipment have brought the process to a high pitch 


of efficiency. But still the search goes on for even better 


methods of production, to meetanever-growing demand. 


THE MOND NICKEL COMPANY LIMITED 


SUND' 7 
DERLAND HOUSE * CURZON STREET ‘ LONDON * W.1 & 
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Do you know me 
when you see me? 


says JACK SCRAP 


Anyone can recognise scrap in a tangle of 
rusty wire and old tins; but in every works 
and factory someone with power of decision 
and an alert eye must conduct the search for 
scrap in the form of obsolete machinery, 
antiquated plant and 
half-forgotten stores. 


Speed the 
SCRAP 


Speed 
ment you are waiting for. the Steel 
Scrap Merchants will help 


with dismantling and collection. (.......-.--~-~~ a 


Round this up and 
turn it in. It is essential 
raw material for making 
the new and better equip- 
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Issued for the STEEL SCRAP DRIVE by the 
British Iron and Steel Federation 


STEEL HOUSE, TOTHILL STREET, LONDON, S.W.! 
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INCREASED TRADE 
through British Skil! 


Industrial development programmes need more than capital and man-power. They require 





knowledge: the technique of production applied to a wide range of industries. As a result 
of its long history of industrial achievement, Britain is able to supply this knowledge—and 
has the manufacturing resources to back it up. The Vickers Group, for instance, can provide 
capital equipment for land, sea and air transport, factory construction, and primary and 
: secondary industries of many kinds—as well as skilled advisers and technicians to help put the 
precepts of efficiency into practice. Some idea of what this means in terms of productive capa- 

city is given by an Exhibition now being held at Vickers House, Broadway, S.W.|. 


VICKERS 


a 
a | GROUP OF COMPANIES 




















Bs : Some of the Products: SHIPS - SHIP REPAIR - MARINE ENGINES - DOCK GATES AND MACHINERY ~ AIRCRAFT 
INDUSTRIAL, MINING AND POWER STATION EQUIPMENT - RUBBER AND PLASTIC PRODUCTS 
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here will follow similar lines, i.¢., that it will start with dual- 
srpose piles where the value of the plutonium for weapons 
a offset the initially higher cost — a electricity 
fom piles instead of by conventional means. If plants for 
the production of plutonium .have to be built of military 
socessity. 't may become sound economy to operate some 


 Jeast so as to yield this “by-product” of electricity. 


* * * 


Handling the Freight 


Freight handling—the terminal loading and movement 
of goods in transit—is an industrial service in which the 
common American advantages over British industry of 
yandardisation and “ long runs” hardly apply. A transport 
operator cannot in general specify the size, weight, shape or 
frequency of the packages he has to handle ; the vast scale of 
ransport operations in the United States may make the pro- 
vision of elaborate mechanical equipment more practicable; 
bot in general the operator’s responsibilities are much the 
ame as in this country. But a specialist productivity team 
that toured the United States early this year found that the 
American way of ‘going about it reflects the high cost of 
labour and the general enthusiasm of management—and 
workers—for mechanical aid in every conceivable job. While 
there are hardly any items of 8 oy that are unknown 
bere, American mechamnisation of freight handling is much 


Hurther advanced than in British transport terminals. 


ese conclusions of a specialist productivity team that 
visited the United States to study freight handling—it 
included representatives of nationalised transport, private 
road haulage, dock operators and large commercial con- 
signors—might well have beén expected. Rather more 
surprising is that part of their report dealing with a special 
study of unit loading and “ palletisation”—the packing of 
products on trays slotted for moving by fork trucks—in 
American transport. This system is widespread in the 
internal transport of American factories ; but dispatch of 
goods on pallets to facilitate freight handling, or the organisa- 
tion of “ pallet pools ” that might reduce the wastage involved 
in the return of empty pallets, seems little more advanced in 
America than in Britain. Certain firms consign goods on 
crude “expendable pallets” of rough wood or cardboard ; 
but, in general, such loading has not spread beyorid the 
actory, and American tramspott operators adduce the same 
cifhculties that British Railways has encountered. The com- 
pete palletisation of equipment and supplies for the 
American forces, which so impressed many British indus- 
talists in the months before D-Day, is less practicable in the 
absence of a unified ownership of supplies and depots—and 
im the presence of cost considerations. The productivity team, 
incidentally, suggests that from the various British transport 
Sperating interests that are studying ‘the use of pallets and 
fork trucks, a central-committee should be formed to study 
ineir use in long-distance transport: and it adds that 
m the internal mechanisation of transport terminals, at any 
rate. American use of this principle is well ahead of British. 
I uS0 advocates the wider use of drag-line haulage systems 
“ Tansport terminals and the “ house-fall ” method of work- 
without large dockside cranes. But its main 
the need for British 
“ur To accept mechanisation in a field where the introduc- 
ton of certain mechanical loading devices has in recent years 
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Cocoa Supplies 


Btn upplies of cocoa since the end of the war have 
> sufhcient t© meet the average consumption per head 


& population recorded, before the war. So far since the war 
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the world crop has hardly exceeded its prewar level. . The 
1950/ 51 Gold Coast exports were 261,000 tons and 
Nigerian exports 107,000 tons. Cocoa fell from 38.25 cents 
to 36 cents per Ib in the American market on the first sug- 
gestion of a truce in Korea, but seasonal as well as speculative 
factors seem to have been at work. It has since recovered 
somewhat. Cocoa’s big rise occurred at the end of 1046 
when American wartime price controls were taken off, and 
the price has remained at a very high level ever since. ‘fhe 
25 per cent increase that occurred after the Korean war has 
been moderate compared both with this basic postwar rise 
in cocoa itself and with the rise in prices of other com- 
modities of greater industrial and strategic importance. 


The United Kingdom Panel made its first purchase a few 
weeks ago of new crop Gold Coast and Nigerian cocoa. The 
amount of 30,000 tons that was sold was larger than had 
been expected. A third was for November-January delivery 
at 250s. per cwt.; the rest was for later delivery. From 
now onwards, the market is expected to show a seasonal 
strengthening, since buyers. will be covering their 
increased winter requirements before the new crop is fully 
on the market. Stocks held.in most countries: are much 
lower than before the war. Reports of large prospective 
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Worip Cocoa Propuctiont 























(000 Tons) 
z j : J ste AB" Hy j 
| 3938 | 1946 1947 1948 | 1949 1950 
BEE as SEE LE PIS vag 
Gold Coast® ........ 232 209 192 208 78 248 
i: ee emp 99 4 il 18 109 99 
‘Tempiled cic csnv we 19 3 4 8 6 7 
Cement i .vecevicee 4 1 2 2 3 2 
eee re 3 3 “ 3 4 2 
EOE Sad vc dress 140 120 i? $5 127 112 
French West Africa .. 52 % 28 % 50 54 
French Cameroons? .. 31 3S 3 47 46 43 
Dominican Republic . 28 26 32 30 23 Da. 
WOE ca iisvia ese 17 4 7 17 18 2 
Venezuela. ..... se 20 20 I? 23 13 16 
Spanish Guinea ..... 9 14 18 16 15 lf 
Tora .........| 654 873 | 873 oe 
“® Seasonal exports. t Exports in year shown. t Principal produc ing Countries only 


Source : Commonwealth Economic Committee 





crops in West Africa cannot be verified until the final 
condition of the harvest is examined later this month. 
But demand is likely to remain high. Swollen shoot 
disease remains the most critical factor in cocoa. If it could 
be overcome, the potential increase in Gold Coast output 
would outweigh increases in production by growers in other 
countries. The compulsory cutting-out of diseased trees in 
the Gold Coast has now lapsed and the chemists, though 
they have found. promising methods of attack that have 
had a real measure of success, do not seem to have found the 
final answer to the problem. 


* * * 


Shortage of Electric Motors 


For menths it has been a commonplace of industrial 
conversation to say that rearmament must hit the light en- 
gineering industries soon ; but it is only now, and in certain 
specialised sections, that the blow is really beginning to be 
felt. First came the manufacturers forced to transfer their 
activities from products in which prohibited materials cannot 
be replaced ; such production can only continue for export 
or in special cases, even assuming the makers can obtain the 
material, Certain firms making light equipment into which 
components containing scarce materials must be incorporated 
are now beginning to suffer. One particular example at the 
present time is the small electric motor: delivery dates are 
lengthening and orders being refused for this essential com- 
ponent of many kinds of domestic equipment. * 


Rearmament makes fairly considerable direct and indirect 
demands upon electric motors: many weapons incorporate 
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them, and the increase in output of machine tools and other 
industrial equipment has put up the pressure. At the same 
time supplies of high conductivity copper for wire have fallen, 
and deliveries are down by 15 per cent on the manufacturer’s 
purchases during the first half of 1949 (when some companies 
were buying little in the hope of a fall in price). In larger 
companies making many sizes of electric motor and other 
electrical gear, there is also a tendency to cut down produc- 
tion for civilian customers of the fractional horse power 
motors that go into domestic equipment, for example ; the 
copper conductor is being diverted into larger electrical gear. 
Certain domestic equipment makers make their own f.h.p. 
motors, and these have more control over their problem. 
But many of the smaller manufacturers, dependent upon 
outside suppliers, have had their flow of deliveries interrupted 
in recent weeks ; and in some cases the flow is almost drying 
up. The production of f.h.p. motors, too, is an industry with 
a large number of small-scale producers, mainly newcomers 
who flocked into this field shortly after the war. The 
industry’s capacity for this size of motors became some- 
what over-expanded, and at the end of 1949 and the begin- 
ning of 1950 output was becoming hard to sell. In the first 
three months of this year, production reached the highest 
level since the war; with just under a third of the motors 
made going for export: but since that time, though figures 
are not available, it is believed that the copper ‘shortage 
has had its effect. As yet the industry has not made any 
request for preferential treatment in obtaining metals: but 
in certain firms the shortage has been of technical value in 
forcing designers to achieve equal output and life with 
designs utilising down-graded or reduced materials. 


Shorter Notes 


The French Government has this week paid a second 
instalment of £14,600,000 in respect of its debt to the 
British Government, which is funded under the agreement of 
March, 1945, and its subsequent amendment in December, 
1946. The total debt incurred during the war years was fixed 
at £100 million, repayable in twelve annual instalments, 
of which the first was made on September 1st last year. 
That first instalment was financed wholly out of existing 
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French resources in London. It is unlikely that thee p._ 
balances are sufficient pe egy the herewith sre 
the second instalment, which is therefore likely to bea 
with through the normal machinery of EPU This , Res 
tial payment should have some effect in restoring Bri = 
position with EPU next month. Mains 


x 


Wage increases granted in July amounted to £492 
and affected nearly 1,600,000 workers. In the first sal 
months of the year, the wages of nearly, 8,000,009 vai 
have increased by £3,288,100 per week, compared with an 
increase of £478,500 per week in the same period lag 
The chief beneficiaries have been in the building industry 
£565,300), in transport (by £519,500), shop workers (by 
£317,000) and textile workers (by £290,700). These figures 
do not include the wage increase in the textile ing 
that was agreed last month ; the next returns will pro 
show that textile workers have gained more this year thy 
any other single industrial group, 


* 


The arrangements that were announced this week for allo. 
cating nylon yarn to the hosiery industry merely give offical 
recognition to a system that has in operation for soi 
time. About 4,500,000 pounds (out of a total annual pp. 
duction of 10 million pounds) of nylon yarn are allocated 
for stocking manufacture. Until recently, 20 per cent of 
that allocation was determined by the number of machines 
owned by each company, and the balance was determined by 
export performance ; there was an understanding that a 
least 60 per cent of the fully fashioned stockings, and at leas 
50 per cent of the seamless stockings made under that allow- 
tion. would be exported. Under the new arrangements 
allocations will depend wholly on export performance. 
Exports of nylon stockings were valued at about {8,000.00 
last year ; the quantity of yarn produced in this country 8 
limited and no marked increase in exports scems possible 
but a few stockings that might otherwise have been sold a 
the home market may now be diverted abroad. 


United Dairies.—Ajrhough United Dairies 
has extended its activities to the manufacture 
of dairy equipment, the mainstay of its busi- 
ness, which is the largest of its kind in the 
London area, is still the wholesale and retail 
distribution of milk. It has therefore profited 
from the considerable expansion in sales 
since the war. In the latest year, group trad- 
ing profits have risen from £3,633,470 to 
£3,882,045, and the ordinary dividend has 


Years to Mar. 31, 


1950 1951 
Consolidated Earnings :—~ £ £ 

Trading profit.....4........644 3,635,470 3,882,045 
BR a ee re eee 3,702,197 3,949,274 
Depreciation ....... i eee 656,522 743,935 
PORMOR oo5aS sa cass me 1,619,513 1,883,813 
Group earnings for ordinary stock 843,295 830,490 
Ordinary dividends ............ 304,920 354,816 
Ordinary dividends {per cent) .. 123 15 
Added to group general reserves 

and carry forward........... 538,375 475,674 


Cons. Balance Sheet Analysis :— 
Fixed assets, less depreciation .. 
Net current assets............. 
NOR SS i553 wise ecole tee tae 


5,907,045 6,589,805 
6,315,476 6,451,694 


2,999,476 3,441,920 
ee see a ee . 2,234,227 2,154,050 
RR hoe a ae Soran Geet 6,810,293 7,550,233 


Ordinary capital......... —% 4,435,200 4,435,200 
£1 ordinary’ stock at 60s. Gd. yields {4 198. per cent on 
15 per cenit dividend. 


been stepped up from 12} to 15 per cent. 
The growth of earnings is clearly due to the 
magnitude of turnover. The chairman states 
that the margin per pint bottle of pasteurised 
milk is about 13d. This margin, which has 
to cover all costs of processing and distribut- 
ing, is much the same as that which ruled 


Company Notes 


before the war, when costs, particularly wages 
and transport charges, were, of course, much 
lower. 


The financial position of the group is 
sound, No. serious calls have yet been made 
on liquid resources for further expenditure 
on capital equipment; the gross book value 
of “plant and machinery acquired since 
March 31, 1945,” has risen in the year from 
£3,108,551 to £4,091,777, while outstanding 
capital commitments are estimated at 
£2,480,000. The company’s assets are con- 
servatively valued, as is indicated by the fact 
that properties are shown at a net book value 
of £3,700,000 although they are insured 
against fire for nearly £12.4 million. The 
directors, however, have decided against re- 
valuation of assets at present. The chair- 
man, Mr L. Maggs, doubts whether there will 
be sufficient milk available in the later months 
of this year to meet the full demand ; “ peak 
month” manufacture of milk ‘fell from 49 
million gallons in May, 1950, to 284 million 
gallons in May, 1951. Mr Maggs attributes 
this decline to the lack of winter feed for the 
dairy herds and to “the Government’s very 
attractive price for beef” ; since stock-raising 
needs relatively little labour, this price is 
encouraging farmers to turn away from dairy- 
ing. It is difficult to say what effect this will 
have upon United Dairies’ earnings, but per- 
haps the movements in wages and transport 
Costs are of equal, if not greater, importance 
in judging the future trend of profits. 


Beecham Group.—Tor! income fos 
sales of the Beecham group has risen from 
£20,926,159 to £23,066,769 and, although 
costs have also increased, group tading 
rofits before depreciation have improved 
freca £2,781,404 to £3,150,578. At home, 
sales increased by 10} per cent to {16.1 mb 
lion ; there appears to have been a grediet 

Years 


to Mar, 3 


1950 ~—sS 
Consolidated Earnings :— Ses ie 
UK Trading profit ....... 1,648,090 1 sans 
Overseas trading profit..... rn ssn 
es a 
OS re See 36 1,7 ~ a rt 
Group earnings for deferred s! 63960 Oe 
; dividends ........ 552, 4 ae 
Deferredgdividends (per cent coe saul 
Retained by subsidiaries a ae 
Retained by parent company 11,835 - 
Cons. Balance Sheet Analysis ;— sas ais 4G 
Fixed assets, less depreciation 4 or ~ 5 
Net current assets... ... Mas _~ 350 4556.88 
a Se ewe Cats e te reeees 4,054,898 "56,209 
Reserves... ....-se-c eee 
Deferred capital....... 
2s, 6d. deferred stock at 15s:-4}4.™ 


expansion in the sale of pharmaceuti 
cosmetic and toilet prep2rauions yoy b 
sale of food products. Abroad, the 7 
increases in sales appears ‘o have ot 
toilet, cosmetic and food products. 


of rising costs, prices of some pharmact® 


and toilet products were increased at! 

of the year. ae 
The ordinary dividend 

unchanged ‘at 40 per cent. 
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DOTASSIUM, an element vital to all living matter, occurs 
abundantly in the form of mineral sdlts and in rocks such 
felspar and muscovite. Potassium salts, commonly ref- 
ed to as “potash” are essential to agriculture and today 
ver 90 per cent of the world’s production of potash goes 
the manufacture of fertilizers. Potash is obtained from 
e waters of salt lakes such as the Dead Sea, but for many 
tars the most important single source of potassium minerals 
as been the Stassfurt deposits in Saxony, where more than 
e-and-a-half million tons are mined annually. Of far 
eater importance to Britain, however, is the discovery of 
tlensive potash deposits in North Yorkshire. I.C.I. pros- 
cling has recently shown that these could make Britain 
li-supporting in potash for at least 140 years. Potassium 
/mpounds are important in many industries. Potassium 
luminium sulphate—or “alum’—is used extensively in 
inning, dyeing and textile printing, and potassium carbonate 
the manufacture of certain kinds of glass, Potassium 
blorate is one of the chemicals used in the manufacture of 
eworks and safety matches, and permanganate of potash, 
lassium bromide and potassium iodide are well known 
ph medicine and photography. 

Cl. uses large quantities of potash in the production 
t Concentrated Complete Fertilizers for agriculture. 
also makes potassium nitrate (saltpetre) 
br the manufacture of blasting powder 
hd potassium hydroxide which is used 
hmaking soap, fine chemicals and heavy 


memicals such as potassium cyanide 
Dr electroplating, 
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Acrofilmes Ltd. 


We made the Traffic control itself 


No police are on traffic duty in famous Piccadilly Circus, 
London. Although more than 50,000 vehieles cross here during 
a 12-hour day, traffic control is left to the vehicles themselves 
—and ** ELECTRO-MATIC” signals. The system of ** Electro- 
matic” signals which controls this intersection is arranged to 
record the traffic density in the various approaching routes 
automatically. 


The timing of the “‘red,” “green” and 
“amber” periods is arranged accordingly and this is the 


reason for the very smooth traffic flow. 


Thousands of “ Electro-matic”’ 
installations throughout the 
world provide service similar $ 
the above and save waste of 


police man-power. 


LECTRO-MATIC 
custo” SIGNALS 





AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE AND ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITER 
Strowger House, Arundel! Street, London, W.C.2. 
Telephone: TEMpie Bar 4506. Telegrams: Strowger, Estrand, Landon 
Strowger Works, Liverpool, 7 


A10371-AQ23/65 
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& Reece COSTS 


COLCLAD is a composite plate in which a layer of stainless steel is 
bonded to a weldable carbon or low alloy steel. Special methods of 
manufacture ensure a uniform thickness of cladding. if protection is 
required on one side only COLCLAD offers equivalent corrosion 
resistance of solid stainless steel at considerable reduction in price. 
Easier fabrication and availability of plates in sizes larger than can 
be obtained in solid stainless steel, reduces production costs, 
To assist YOU in adapting COLCLAD to YOUR products 
our technical staff is at YOUR service. 
COLVILLES LTD., 195 WEST GEORGE STREET 
GLASGOW, C.2 
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fore, become the standard rate if dividend 
control is made effective. In making this 
conservative decision, the directors have 
borne two factors in mind: First, taxation 
has risen from £1,361,759 to £1,602,166 ; 
and secondly, the group needs to plough 
back profits to meet the inflated costs of 
material stocks and plant replacement. In 
the latest year, the value of stocks has 
risen from £4,034,850 to £4,556,894; cash 
balances are little changed at £656,259, 
against £668,616, and bank overdrafts have 
fallen from £1,265,498 to £1,158,584. As 
might be expected im a concern heavily 
dependent on the manufacture and. sale of 
branded products, the “goodwill” item, 
valued at £11,092,750, represents a high 
proportion of total assets of £24,805,505. Nor 
is it surprising that the chairman tilts his 
lance at the proposed legislation to prohibit 
resale price maintenance. He argues that 
“ distributors’ margins on advertised pro- 
prietary products are already much less than 
yn similar non-advertised articles.” ~ Apart 
from the uncertainty about resale price 
maintenance, Beechams face the future with- 
out much cause for anxiety. The sale of 
proprietary medicines has not been adversely 
affected by the National Health Service 
scheme and the group is energetically seek- 
ing to open up new markets and to introduce 
new products. These developments initially 
require heavy expenditures on sales promotion 
and advertising (on which £2,941,582, against 
£2,459,744, was spent in the latest year), but 
they should soon add their quota to earnings. 


* 


Murex.—The directors of Murex have 
given a prompt answer to the Government’s 
proposals to control dividends. The 
ordinary dividend has been raised from 10 
to 12$ per cent, which means that the 
controlled rate would be 11} per cent; this 
is a small return to equity shareholders who 
have had to be content from 1937 until this 
year with a dividend of 10 per cent. Out- 
lining the company’s policy, the chairman 
says: “If the Government’s proposals are 
carried through it is our intention to place 
in future to a special reserve the difference 
between what we will be permitted by 
statute to pay in dividends and what we 
would pay had the Government not inter- 
fered with our freedom of action. The money 
so set aside would be invested in short-term 
securities.” ‘This policy sets a wise example 
that may be followed by many other 
companies. ; 

Years to April 30, 


1950 1951 
Consolidated Earnings -—~ £ i 

Teatiedt MN oS ints cccaces 905,494 1,860,785 
Rr percgee & 137,252 152,154 
Te Be oa ct Cees 382,672 890,626 
Group earnings for ordinary stock . . 296,009 348,628 
Ordinary dividends ............ 100,000 133,75 
Ordinary dividends (per cent} 19 124 
Retained by subsidiaries ....... 28,869 74,205 
Added to general reserves and 

cary forward ...........cs0 183,902 199,513 


*Cons. Balance Sheet Analysis :-—~ 


Fixed assets, Jess depreciation ... 1,539,574 1,512,933 


Net current assets... .......2.0. 2,413,497 3,263,747 
PRS. cet tbh eek cae sane 2,071,965 2,894,729 
CEs 5a ed os wee cE sk cco ow 612,660 457,189 
DUNES ek is once kd CON Ree kee 1,247,294 1,901,498 


Ordinary capital ........ 0.005. 2,000,000. 2,000,000 
£i ordingry stock at 55s. Od. yields £4 Is. per cent on 
124 per cent dividend. 

This announcement is the highlight of the 
report. The accounts themselves tell'a not 
unfamiliar story. Group profits have 
nominally more than doubled, from £905,494 
to £1,860,783, but much of this increase is 
‘due to windfall profits that accrued on stocks 
sold in a rising market. The total value of 
sales has risen by over 40 per cent from 
£6,820,000 to £9,730,000; although “a 
satisfactory increase” in the physical volume 
of business has been achieved, the greater 
part of the rise in receipts has been due to 
higher selling prices. The group was unable 
to satisfy the demand for its metallurgical 


products owing to the scarcity of some raw 
materials, and its selling prices had to be 
raised after metal prices had soared to abnor- 
mally high levels and manufacturing and 
distributing costs had risen. Inflation has 
inevitably caused problems about working 
capital and the replacement of fixed capital. 
Some indication of the replacement cost of 
the group’s fixed assets, which have a net book 
value of some £1,500,000, is given by the 
chairman’s announcement that their insured 
value is £5,500,000. In the opening months 
of the current financial year overall demand 
for Murex products still exceeded available 
supplies, but there are already some indica- 
tions that the raw material supply position 
will gradually improve. The. most anxious 
period will come once prices begin to fall 
and the chairman states bluntly: “When the 
present emergency has passed, a marked fall 
in the current abnormal price levels of raw 
materials is likely and losses may well arise 
on a falling market”; £400,000 has, there- 
fore, been set aside from profits for such a 
contingency. 


* 


Salts (Saltaire).—The accounts: of Salts 
(Saltaire) provide a striking example of the 
way in which increases in raw material prices 
have generated illusory rises in profits and 
very real increases in industry’s financing 
problems. The very sharp jump in gfoup 
trading profits, from £1,073,898 to 
£1,950,882, which induces the directors to 
speak of “results which create a record in 
the history of the company,” must have been 
inflated by windfall profits on stocks. Stocks, 
“although similar in quantity to the previous 
year,’ have risen in value by the staggering 
sum of £3,555,206 to £8,753,702, owing to 
“the unprecedented advance ” in wool prices. 
Since taxation, which absorbs £1,011,365, 
against £499,410, is levied upon windfall 
gains as if they were pure profits, the com- 
pany’s task of financing the immense burden 
of current assets at inflated values has been a 
difficult one. Salts have put £290,000, against 
£135,000, to general reserves, and £270,000, 
against £280,000, to stock and contingency 

Years to Mar. 31, 


: * 1950 1951 

Consolidaied Earnings :-—~ £ £ 
Reni COO ea 5 ic bX wee ke 1,075,898 1,950,882 
Total income. ....6..6.0..0s-08 1,097,828 1,970,712 
Depreciation tehenkaxe PORTO 82,561 . 
ep OE EP ES 499,410 1,011,365 
Group earnings for ordinary stock 97,253 447,049 
Ordinary dividends ............ 24,750 114,188 
Ordinary dividends (per cent) .. 50 75 
Retained by subsidiaries ....... 62,256 108,710 
Added to general reserves and 

Carry forward... so. 66 ececcn 24,347 234,151 


Cons. Balance Sheet Analysis :-— 


Fixed assets, less depreciation .. 955,044 1,253,032 


Net current assets..........40.. 3,032,933 5,304,888 
ORB os pS Siw gk neuen Fehon 5,198,496 8,753,702 
ch RRP Nees Pee eR ee oe 456,567 51,453 
OM WOG iis Owes kL -+. 2,294,560 4.329.861 
Ordinary capital............... 99,000 000 
Is. ordinary stock at 7s. 3d. yields £10 6s. per cent. on 


75 per cent dividend. 


reserves. Despite these appropriations and 
the introduction of £300,000 of fresh per- 
manent capital, the “amounts due to 
bankers” have risen from £1,802,985 to 
£2,549,586, and cash and bank balances have 
fallen from £456,567 to £51,453. 

In these circumstances it is a little sur- 
prising, though welcome, that the fall in wool 
prices since the end of the financial year is 
not causing the directors anxiety. If the fall 
in wool prices persists there seem likely to be 
some losses when stocks purchased at peak 
prices ate sold in a competitive market ; the 
extent of these losses, of course, will depend 
on how far demand is stimulated by lower 


prices. Whatever turn events take this year, i 


equity shareholders will be well satisfied with 
the latest year’s ordinary dividend of 75 per 
cent, paid on £290,000 capital as increased by 
the rights issue in March, against 50 t 
ag on £90,000 capital last year. They i 
less happy, however, with a rate of 
625 per cent that will become 
dividend control is made effective. 


cen 
will 
obligatory if 
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SECURITY PRICES 


he _ YIELDS 


British Funds Price, 
and jAug. 22, 
Guaranteed Stocks | 195) 


War Bonds 24%. ..; 1014 
Mar.1, 1951-53 

War Bonds abo.) 1014 
Mar. 1, 1952-54 


chequer Stk. 24%) 101, 
Feb. 15, 1955 

War Bonds 23%... 1024 
Aug. 15, 1954-56 | 

Funding 29%... ...; 1024 


June 15, 1952-57 | 

Nat. Defence 3%. ..' 1024 
July 15, 1954-58 | 

War Loan 3%..... | 103% 
Oct. 15, 1955-59 | 

Savings Bonds 3%.) 97} 
Aug. 15, 1955-65 

Funding 24%. ..... 974 9 
April 15, 1956-61 

Funding 3%... ....: 944 
April 15, 1959-69 

Funding 3%....... 


Savings Bonds 3%. 92% 
Sept, 1, 1960-70 

Savings Bonds 23% 901) 
May L, 1964-67 

Victory Bonds 4%, ./ 103;* 
Sept. 1, 1920-76 | 

Savings Bonds 3%.) 893 
Aug. 15, 1965-75 

Consols 4% ....... 974 
{after Feb. 1, 1957) 

Conversion 34% ... 894 
{afterApr.1, 1961) 

Treasury Stk, 24%. 653 
{afterApr.1, 1975) 

Treasury Stk. 3%..) 77} 
(after Apr. 5, 1956) 

Treasury Stk.39%.' 958 
June 15, 1977-80 

Redemp. Stk. 3%..| 84} 
Oct., 1986-96 

War Loan 33%....' 87% 
(after Dec. 1, 1952) 

Consols 24% ...... ob 

Brit, Blect.5% Gitd.., 918 
April 1, 1968-73 

Brit. Elect.3% Gtd.. 894° 
Mar, 15, 1974-77 

Brit- Elect. 3h°,Gtd. 963 
Nov. 15, 1976-79 | 

Brit. Tpt. 3% Gtd..| 844 . 


July 1, 
Bat. Tpt. 3% Gtd..| 914 | 
April 1, 1968-73 


‘ me...) 85 
May 1, 1990-95 : 


ie 
ce] 
& 


Brit. Gas Gtd. 34%.; 98} | 954 


Sept. 10, 1969-71 | 
Brit. Iron & Steel! | 


5g tee ee 
__Feb, 15, 1979-81 | 

(¢} To earliest date. (f) Fiat 
(nm) Net yields are calculated 


9s. 6d. ia £. (8) Assumed avera, 
ae 
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Boots 5/-..... 
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Vickers {1..... 
‘Woolworth 5/- . 





Yield basis 20% after cap’ 
we (mn) for capital bout 


25 
jAustin 5/- ..... : 
25t Pa Fi sea Piss [2 49/4 
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Statistical Summary 


FxCHEQUER RETURNS 


CHANGES IN DEBT 


£ thousand) 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


AUCUST 29, 1951 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


f 





Notes Issued:- Govt. Debt. 11,015,100 
In Cireulation 1357,995,211 Other Govt 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1385,215,.414 
partment... 42,361,612 Other Secs 758, 684 
Coin other 
than gold af 10,602 
Amt. of Fid.—— eee 
| Issue 1400,000,000 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion at 
248s per OZ 
fine 6,823 
1400,356, 823 1400, 356,823 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
y t é 
Capital ...... 14,553,000 Govt. Secs.... 301,967,853 
Rest...... 3,900,443 Other Secs.:- 65,479,341 
Public Deps.:- ~ 39,392,488 Discounts and 
Public Accts.* 18,848,011 Advances... 29,710,549 
H.M. Treas. Seeurwies..... 35,768,792 
Special Acct. 908,477 
Other Deps.:~ 372,506,872 
Bankers... .. 273,581,477 | Notes........ 42,361,612 
Other Acets. 98,925,395 Coin 543,997 
410,352,803 410,352,803 
* Including Ex bequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 

















4 tmilhon 
1950 | 1951 
7 i 
Aug. | Au ig. Aug Lug. 
30 15 22 29 
Issue Dept. :-— 
Notes in circulation. . 1302-1380 -9:1367-8.1358-0 
Notes in banking depart- 
ment .. - a 48-3 44-5 32-6 42-4 
Government debt and 
securities® ........ 347 - 81420 - 8'1396-3 1396-2 
Other securities......... 0-7 0-7 0-7 0-8 
Gold and Coin........ ‘ 1g 3-9 3:4 3-4 
Valued at s. per fine oz... | 248/ 248/0 248/0 248/0 
Banking Dept. :— 
| Deposits :~ 
Public Accounts....... 12-@ 17-6 14-5 4a&-& 
Treasury Special Account | 246-9 0:9 0-9 0-9 
Bankers ...... -esue | 278° 295-G 289-9 273-6 
Others. . ; 95-% 90-4 90-2 98-9 
Total. . 633-8 403-9 395-5 391-9 
Securities :— 
Government 539-2) 327-4 344-5 W2-( 
Discounts, etc 23*@ 22-1 13-7 29-7 
Other 35°% 28-0 22-6 35-8 
Total eatbane 598° 5S) 377-5 380-8 367-5 
Banking dept. res... 53-8 44-8 33:2 42-9 
° 2 ‘ 
“ Proportion ”... an 8-4 11-0 8-4 10-9 
* Govérnment debt is 411,015,100, capital (14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue reduced from {1,425 million to £1,400 


million on August 2], 1951. 

















“THe Economist” INDEX OF WHOLESALE 
Prices (1927=100) q 
| August August August 
22, 7, 2i, 
1950 1951 1951 
Cereals and meat....... 150-1 168-3 168-4 
Other foods... .......... 156-0 182-0 | 1382-9 
5 SR died be Chas eeeee 247-1 279-4 274-3 
BO SS re 291-1 339-7 33-4 
| Miscellaneous .......... 174-0 196-7 194-8 
| Complete index 195-0 | 222-6 . 224-7 
1913=100 ... 268-4 306 19-2 
COLD AND SILVER 


t cae PAYMENTS 
treasury Bills .... 43,715 Nat. Savings Certs. 700 
For the ended August 25, 1951, total 3% Det. Bonds. . .. 940 23°, Def. Bonds 1,435 
; was £66, 926,000, against Tax Reserve Certs. 1,202 | 
sant nditure of £64, 930, 000 and j — Debt :— 132 | 
ginary ©*)’ uternal ....... 2} 
5 : funds nil, including sinking | Ways & Means Ad 
4 alloc of £4,978,000, the surplus | _vances 5,365 
ned since April 1, 1951, is £42,420,000 | Mby Banks 30,00¢ 
narod . surplus of £88,135,000 for | iia i Beene aes, EN 
= ng period of the previous | 44,655 38,834 
a. f | a eayctes 
pINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE | FLOATING DEBT 
AND EXPENDITURE £ million) 
Receipts into the 
Exchequer Treasury Ways & Means |} Treas. Total 
(¢ thousand) D Bills Advances De- Fiat 
; te ‘a ai 
~S* jApril 1, April 1! Week | Week ie Pune Bk. of —_— pn 
Ke . : 1950 1951 jended ended . -ublic oT A ebt 
51-54 “eS me reveg yee Tender’ Tap Depts Eng Banks 
Aug. 26, Aug. 25, 26, 25, T3550 - 
1990: | S0Re fear] She Aug. 26) 3130-0 1920-6] 401-2 450-0 | 5901-8 
j 951 
“ 4 320,572 363,291 14,269 15,89] | May 26/5250-0 2043-5) 434-8 319-5 | 6027-9 
' 30,800 31,300 1,100 800 ms ’ 
100’ 75.450 $1.0 3,900 3,500 | June 2/5230-0 2046-0) 427-7 | 8-25 | 319-5 | 6031-4 
000' 20,000: 26,100) 1,035 1,500 s 91 5220-0) 2114-4] 370-4 es 320-0 | 6024-8 
ot 84,820: 120, 6,200: 11,500 « 16[3220-0 2090-9) 385-4 é 345-0 | 6041-2 
” | 6,500 1000... » 2345220-0 2108-7] 384-5 2:3 | 345-0 | 6060-5 
9 50 xe 10 o 5352-2 353-0 O-S | 344-5 | 6050-3 
! 00, 2,380 1,38 80 40 | : ae 
u paca July 7]3220-0 2155-1] 342-8 344-5 | 6062-4 
, 540, 572 624, 036 27,5 584 33. 33.241 | gy 2415230-0 2129-1} 373-2 344-5 | 6076-8 
y ailing | » 21)3230-0 2161-9] 335-4 344-5 | 6071-9 
0 340,689 384, 433 1l, 243 16.8: 828 j » 28)3220-0) 2176-9] 340-5 344-5 | 6081-9 
00, 295,247 318,406] 16,347 14,206 Ces Z 
t cheetaiecetdieeeedaninn } Aig. 483220-0) 2187-7] 380-7 344-5 | 6072- 
» 211$3220-0} 2164-2} 280-2 379°5 | 6043- 
100, 635,936! 702,839) 27,590 31,034 » 18}3230-0/ 2212-0] 296-6 355-0 | 6093- 
i— Rr w» 25) 5230°0) 2255-7) 291-2 325-0 | 6101- 
00, 9,602 11,209 ... 
000, 10,488 8,799 7 
000! 30,974 57,500 TREASURY BILL 
400, 6,000; 7,700 "800. 1,600 RE su Aa $ 
af 0; 3,100 3,400) £ muon) 
00, 6,219 897A... 62) 
r 0, 23,642 18,486 1,395 430 Amount Average Allotted 
ho ma ib: BN BE oo Rate at 
400 1265532, 1442959 57,376 66,926 | Tender of Min 
" SCRE teary re Applied ,»,,.. " a a 
Jftered Allotted| Allotmen Rate 
431] 63,900 69,700] 3,200 3,400 | see 
I 4,018) 2127) 245 340 | aug. 25 | 230-0 | 294-9} 230-0] 10 3-48 13 
> peyeeghe we, “a 1951 
311535450 1514762 60,823 70,466 | 20°95 | 250.0 | 336-6 250-0| 10 2-98 | 65 
oe: Issues out © <7 — | June 1 | 250-0; 349-5 | 250-0 10 2-78 60 
te oan idea ” 8 | 260-0 | 355-2 | 260-0 10 2-80 ve 
(f thousand) | § 35 | 250-0 | 344-0. 250-0] 10 2-88 62 
we cea i . 221 250-0 344-0 250-0] 10 2-81 62 
‘April 1, April 1.) Week | Week » 29 |. 250-0 | 340-5 250-0 10 2-91 64 
1950. 1951 fended ended | i a“ 
"4. 6 to | Aug. | Aug. | July 67 250-0 324-1 250-0] 10 3-19 70 
Lug. 26, Aug. 25,1 26, 25, » 13 | 250°:0 | 345-2 | 250-0 10 2-81 61 
1950 1951 {1950 | 195] » 20 | 230-0 | 323-8 | 230-0 10 2-84 60 
emvepaey » 27 | 230-0 | 342-8 | 230-0 10 2-56 53 
re | Aug. 3 | 240-0 | 365-6 240-0] 10 2-45 50 
: 0G) 191,474 192,574 1,407 2,062 | | 10 | 260-0 | 354-1 260-0] 10 2-78 62 
ire ne » 17 | 260-0 341°4 260-0 10 3-02 68 
oy 38,009 14,668 14,724 2,477 2,298 » 244 260-0 -318:7 260-61 10 3:36 77 
<— 4,43) Dense tiie nd On August 24th applications for 91 day bills to be paid 
4, 0001 210,254 211 700 3.998 4.699 | from August 27 to September 1, 1951, were ace it ta 
ply Ser * 3425640] 962,325-11838371 41,880 60.240 | Monday to Saturday as to about 77 per cent at {991 
aes Sprinter ra vreci ° and applications at higher prices were ao dg es full. 
96K 2 | Treasury Bills to a maximum of {250 million are being 
hong | tai un72 7 mere eee 64,950 | offered for August 31st. For the wee sk ending September Ist | 
mw Bimini ~~". | the banks were not asked for Treasury deposits 
; 
4 64011177397 1400515 45,958, 64,930 | » NATIONAL SAVINGS 
LF BB ti (f thousand) 
ze 9,431) 63,900 69,700} 3,200. 3,400 | Totals 20 Weeks | Week 
Py ‘ ended ended 
, 90) ) ‘ | ‘ » 
‘ 10 4,018 lay 245 140 | Aug. 26, | Aug.25, a 
93971N 24anz ‘cian atte kon | 1950 1951 
597 11245315'1472342, 49, 403 68,470 | eee 
| Savings Certificates -— 
res of the margin for Supplementary oe ee RPS eee Pe 33,500 73,700 2,500 | 
. 1 the Budget (£160 million). | Repayments ....,....... 51,900 57,000, 2,600 | 
er xchegquer balanees by £131,197 to | ETH gata 
a ac r ope aaa Po the y f increased | Net Savings .....-...«++ Dr 18,400 16, 700IDr 100 
me ' by £5,820,748 to £26,339 million. | Defence Bonds :— eR ek ree pia: 
KECEIPTS (¢ thousand) | “Receipts........6.sseees 6,965 18,649 1,700 
Ni - 5 Repayments .........°.. 21,044 23,931 3,220 
ao ISSUES (¢ thousand} Net Savings ..........-- Dr 14,079 Dr 5,28ADr 1,520 
PT. Re *eraph (Money) Act, 1950..... 400 | P.O. and Trustee Savings 
REET Cry Sh 170 | Banks :— 
hg Act, 1949, s 3/2). 10+  Receipts....... 60.605 58 249,093 261,636, 11,531 
bid Ae . Accommode stion) Ac ts, 1944, | Repayments .......-. 276,011 355,86 14,330 
*| “EEE RS 100 AR OE: (POP WHS THE - 
“wings ns Act, 1945, s. 3(2)........ 3,700 Net Savings ...:.....:.. Dr 26,918 Merwe 2,7 
ane . ‘Act, 1947, s. 2101 3,000 
fid {19 Poatwar y ee 306 Total Net Savings......... Dr59,397 Dr60,815'Dr 4,419 
—_..... | Interest on certificates repaid 11,261 =:135,84 637 
|. Interest accrued ..........- 48,003, 48,36 2,404 





Change in total invested. 


_ 22'655 — 26,293 — 2.652 





The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 


| was raised from 172s, 3d. to 248s. Od. per fine ounce on 


September 19, 1949, and the selling price to authorized 














| dealers from 175s. Od. to 252s. Od. per fine ounce. Spot 
cash prices during last week were as follows :-— 
Siwv ER Goip 
1961 London New York Bombay Bombay 
per ounce per ounce'per 100 tolas| per tola 
| 
d. i c. a Rs. a. 
Aug. 23. . 78-5 90-16 188 15 113. 13 
- ae 78-5 | 90-16 189.8 1144 (0 
o Sak Markets Closed No-Quotation 
sa Sie 78-5 90-16 189 «61 113. 10 
» 28.. 18-5 90-16 | 187 1 113. C8 
in) 78-5 | 0-16 | Market Closed 
l 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE TATA IRON AND 
STEEL COMPANY, LIMITED 


INDIA’S ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 





The annual general meeting of The Tata 
Iron and Stéel Company, Limited, was held 
on August 22nd in Bombay. 

Mr J. R. D. Tata, chairman of the com- 
pany, presided and in the course of his 
speech referred to the natural calamities 
during the year and the long succession of 
poor harvests which had made the food 
position so grave for India. The situation 
had, however, been eased, said Mr Tata, “ by 
the timely and welcome assistance from the 
U.S. Government in granting a loan of 
2,000,000 tons of food grains ” on terms which 
would “ strengthen the ways and means posi- 
tion of government and their capacity to 
finance capital expenditure on development 
projects.” 

The new wave of inflationary pressure 
throughout the world, set off in the wake of 
the Korean war by the increased demand for 

rimary defence materials and for stockpiling, 
had resulted in a steep rise in Indian prices, 
followed by a rise in the cost of living and in 
a general demand for increases in dearness 
allowance. Mr Tata observed, however, that 
“an increase in money payments to meét an 
increase in the cost of living provides no real 
remedy for inflation.” He favoured instead, 
the adoption of “a dual price policy in rela- 
tion to essential commodities which would 
lay down a relatively low price for supplies 
required to meet government’s minimum 
commitments and a higher price for supplies 
above this limit.” Such a measure would, he 
believed, be more realistic than the proposal 
to freeze wages, profits and dividends. 

Mr Tata expressed his appreciation of the 
Colombo Plan and the Draft Report of the 
Government Planning Commission which 
recognised the hard realities of Indian 
economic problems. He believed that the 
plans embodied in them were not beyond 
attainment and welcomed their recognition 
of the contribution of private enterprise to 
industrial development. 

“A permanent solution of our economic 
problems,” observed Mr Tata, “clearly 
requires that the increase in the country’s 
output of food, essential goods and services 
keeps pace with the increase in our popula- 
tion.” India’s population, however, at its 
present rate of growth, would increase by 
another 200 million within 35 years and 
double itself in about 50 years. The problem 
was the more serious in that the people of 
India were not likely to be satisfied for long 
merely with a sufficiency of food, but 
awakened to the higher standards prevailing 
in Western -countries would rightly demand 
improved standards also in clothing, shelter, 
education, health and security. He urged the 
constitution by government without delay of 
a high-power commission consisting of 
eminent scientists, economists and sociolo- 
gists to investigate the problem. 


IMPROVEMENT IN PRODUCTION 


Referring to the company’s operations, Mr 
Tata stated that this year’s production of 
784,000 tons was at about the level of the 
plant’s present rated capacity. 

A major factor in the improvement of 
morale and output had been the efficiency 
bonus scheme introduced in practically all 
departments. “The main purpose of the 
scheme,” said Mr Tata, “had been to secure 
better recognition amongst employees in 
every branch of the works that wages and 
output are interrelated.”. “The system of 
payment by results,” explained Mr Tata, 
would rally “ not merely the self-interest of 
the individual worker but the interest of 
organised labour in raising the standard of 


living of its members in support of a more 
balanced and rationalised structure.” In ad- 
dition, the company’s profit-sharing scheme, 
under which the bonus to employees this 
year for the first time exceeded Rs.1 crore 
(£750,000—$2,100,000), associated labour 
with shareholders in the profits of their com- 


‘pany and thus helped to create a true sense 


of partnership between them. ae 

The declining trend in the amount of divi- 
dends distributed over the last five years was 
explained by Mr Tata as being due, in the 
main, to larger provisions for depreciation 
necessitated by a steep rise in the replace- 
ment cost of plant and machinery, to the 
control by government of the price of steel, 
and to the inflationary situation in the 
country which léd government to view with 
disfavour the distribution of larger dividends, 
and to the financial needs of the large capital 
expansion programme, only a part of which 
could be met from borrowings. “Under a 
regime of price controls,” observed Mr Tata, 
“large provisions to depreciation and reserve 
are incompatible with large dividends.” 


TARIFF BOARD REPORT 


Referring to the recent Tariff Board in- 
quiry, Mr Tata said the Board had expressed 
satisfaction at the manner in which the com- 
pany by increased production coupled with 
improved efficiency, had largely offset the 
heavy increases in the cost of materials and 
labour during the last few years. Noteworthy 
and particularly welcome among the Board’s 
recommendations accepted by government, 
was the inclusion of a special allowance of 
Rs. 1 crore (£750,000—$2,100,000) net per 
year over and above the standard rates of 
depreciation for financing replacements and 
improvements. 

This well-conceived measure for the pro- 
vision of finance in the present conditions of 
the capital market was also an effective solu- 
tion of the problem of the high postwar cost 
of replacing plant and machinery. There still 
remained, however, the problem of adjusting 
the rates of depreciation for income tax pur- 
poses to the present inflated replacement 
costs. In so far as the rates of depreciation 
allowed for tax purposes were insufficient to 
meet replacement costs, the taxation of profits 
amounted to taxation of capital. Mr Tata 
suggested that this question should be in- 
cluded as a specific matter for investigation: in 
the inquiry into the structure of Indan taxa- 
tion which* ‘government are af™rently 
contemplating. 


MODERNISATION AND EXPANSION 
PROGRAMME 


Referring to the capital expenditure re- 
quired for the modernisation of the plant and 
for its expansion to a total of about 930,000 
tons ef saleable steel per year, Mr Tata stated 
that the estimated cost of this programme 
had increased from Rs. 26 crores (£19.5 
million—$54.6 million) to Rs. 33 crores 
(£24.8 million—$69.3 million) partly because 
of the inclusion of some additional items and 
partly because of imcreases in the prices of 
imported equipment. Mr Tata announced 
the company’s decision to go ahead with the 
manufacture of tubes in association with 
Messrs Stewarts and Lloyds, and with the 
construction of a strip mill for the supply of 
the necessary skelp. The increased cost of 
the programme would be largely met from 
the increased allowance of about Rs. 1 crore 
(£750,000—$2,100,000) a year for deprecia- 
tion granted by government on the recom- 
mendation of the Tariff Board. 

Reverting to the long-pending scheme for 
converting deferred shares into ordinary 
shares, Mr Tata stated that Mr Motilal 
Setalvad, Advocate-General of India, ‘had, 
with government’s consent, undertaken the 
task of fixing the conversion ratio, after hear- 
ing the- points of view of both classes of 
shareholders. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 






















THE ECONOMIS i, S<ptembe 
Plember ] 195} 


PATONS AND BALDWing 
LIMITED 


STOCK FINANCING AND Taxarioy 


The thirty-second annua! o 
of Patons and Baldwins Limes 8 
on August 29th at the company 
factory. 

Following are extracts { 
by Mr P. A. Wright, the chairman wi, 
circulated with the report and ac, 
the year ended April 28, 195; 





ACCOUNTS 
The year’s gross trading wrx, orkels 

£3,826,061 has been arrived at after oc sed tt 
£557,290 off stocks to reduce % wn . was ¢ 
values at April 28th and a further sayin ¢ 1949 
to write U.K. wool and : chs | Latex 
market values at June 11, 195] Af pring u 
write offs the value placed on cm ere Cal 
£13,992,606. I wish to emphasise the an t the 
surplus should not be looked upon " p to ha 
as it includes -the result of selling chan yer, x 
bought stocks in a rising market, These ong ndones 
profits afe inevitable in current inflation oll 
times and it is essential that they he re _ 
in the business if full employment js 1 por 
maintained. The Inland Revenue by adh eg 
to a form of assessment based on establish The | 
accountancy practices tax these stock p oe 
in addition to normal trading profits # ope 
result having the same effect as a capital le ca 4 
The theory that this capital attrition can § “4 


met from outside sources is fallacious a 9 
money will be forthcoming for stock financing 
in inflationary times unless assurance 

be given that it will be kept in 
and not diverted to meet 


ain. 
n healt 

ro 
pst yea 


planted 





The Millard Tucker Report bong 
visualise the serious effect of the tax cant 
stock profits and it is to be hoped that ineati 
Royal Commission on Taxation will take at the 
more realistic view of the matter. Alte je CO 
making the «propriate deductions for depre Ate 


Ciation, taxation, etc., and adding the amoutt ke Ind 
broaght forward from last year, the remam 





ing balance is £1,471,576, which the directos 
recommend should be d in the THE! 
following manner :—/207,808 in payment 
a final ordinary dividend of 10 per cent. anf 
a bonus of 5 per cent., making a toul d 
20 per cent. for the year ; £804,643 to co 


4 


tingencies reserve and {459,120 to de came 
forward to next year. 


TAXATION 


The total of the net amount charged | 
taxation in the company’s accounts #! 
last five years is £5,138,456 ; 

The money to pay these taxes cam 00 
come from sale of stocks and is thus, # 
times of inflation, permanently diverted trom 
its normal function of replacing raw maternal. 


In the long run this drain must $0 — op 
affect the cash position 4s. inevitably a pr 
interfere with the Government's pouicy “* pp 

shoulc 
employment. poet 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


As foreshadowed in my statement a 
consumer resistance to the contiaue aa 
in. prices has spread throughout ‘i+ tN 
during the year. 

This resistance coupled w.' 
continuous fall in wool values * 
occurred since March of this you "7 
to make the coming year 4 wT ell oN 
but in spite of the price we may "” ‘ie? 
I feel that this is a move in the right" 
tion and will result in a healthies ow beat 
trade throughout the industry, 0." hed 
is confident that when a stable basis 8" 
the demand for your companys 
will be as widespread as evel. ay 

The‘geport and accounts were acer 





MIST, September 1, 1951 


SOENGEI RAMPAH 
RUBBER AND COCONUT 
PLANTATIONS 


MR H. ERIC MILLER’S REVIEW 


The thirty-xth annual meeting of The 
vggei Ramp2h Rubber & Coconut Planta- 
ng COM Limited,-was held in London 
Peg og are extracts from the speech 
Mr Ho Esc Miller (the chaitman) who 
ecded thereat: If you recall the references 
cae Oe ist year to labour strikes and 
aeral unsettiement which soon followed 
1 n of trade unions for estate 
ionesia you will not be sur- 
bcod tha 1950 rubber crop at 672,606 
b wis over 11 per cent. less than the harvest 


Latex stealing was particularly prevalent 
cng the part of 1950. Some 30 thieves 
e caught and received prison sentences, 
.. the rece.vers, the real culprits, appear so 
» to have escaped the arm of the law. How- 
ver, according to mewspaper reports, the 
indonesian horities have recently taken 
beastic action against those engaged in sub- 
ersive ac es; a move~ which will be 
ried by all whe have Indonesia’s best 





The estate has been upkept in very fair 
pricultural condition, having fegard to 
besent-day standards; it is mow practically 
ce of lalang, and the prewar nitrogenous 
round covers are gradually showing up 
ean. The trees all Over afe reported to be 
in healthy condition amd comparatively free 
om root disease. As indicated in my speech 
ny of the trees in the 800 acres 
rs ago are approaching the end 
te 


The q iestion of undertaking a moderate 


tplanting programme is under active con- 
ideration, but we have yet to be satisfied 
hat the work can be catried Out at a reason- 
bie cost 

At exchanze Rupiah 32 to £1, the charge 
« Indonesian Company Tax is no less than 


£13,200, on top of which taxation in the 
is estimated at £6,824, after allowing 
for the double taxation relief granted uni- 
laterally by the British authorities. After 
providing £1,460 for depreciation of build- 
mgs, €tc., the profit for the year is £10,712, 
as compared with £2,073 in 1949, 
ao receipt of a sterling remittance 
in respect of the 1949 local currency profits, 
a dividend of 24 cent. was paid in 
November, 1950, absorbing £1,169 net. 
Arrears of depreciation of buildings, etc., 
£1,504, have been written off, and £2,000 
has been set aside for fenewal of planted 
areas, After transferring £5,000 to general 
reserve—bringing that account up to £10,000 
~—we are left with a credit balance of £10,400, 
which is £3,956 more than the amount 
brought in. 


DIVIDEND 7} PER CENT 


I am very glad that the sterling equivalent 
of the local currency profit for 1950 reached 
London on Monday, just in time to enable me 
to report that, as you may have seen in the 
Press, you afe to receive an interim (and 
only) dividend of 74 per cent. in respect of 
the financial year 1950, to be paid, less in- 
come tax at 9s. 6d. in the £, on September 
27th next. 

Our rubber crop for the first seven months, 
January to July, was. only 298,683 ib., as 
compared with 349,423 lb. for the same 
period in 1950, and 426,591 Ib. in 1949. To 
date we have sold some 275,417 Ib. at a net 
average of R.4.16 per |b., which, at exchange 
21.14 is approximately equivalent to 4s. 24d. 
per Ib. landed London terms. 

The problems confronting the new Govern- 
ment of Indonesia which assumed office in 
April, 1951, are indeed manifold and complex. 
Already tea producers are facing the prospect 
of having to suspend production owing to 
their inability to meet the enormously in- 
creased labour and other costs and, unless a 
brake is applied to wage demands and the 
workpeople afte brought to realise that 
increased production is essential to the well- 
being of their country and of themselves, the 
producers of those other estate products which 
form the basis of Indonesia’s economy may 


$39 


be forced imo a similar position. Conditions 

are discouraging for all concerned in the , 

management of your affairs, but you may rely 

on their continuing to give you loyal service. 
The tepert and accounts were adopted. 





CELLACTITE AND 
BRITISH URALITE 


RECORD DELIVERIES 


The twenty-third ordinary general meeting 
of Cellactite and British Uralite, Limited, was 
held on August 28th at Higham, Kent, Mr 
George V. Parker (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement : — 

The net profit amounts to £45,399, com- 
— with £40,512 for the previous year. 

ring the year we have bought a large 
building in Gravesend and have removed 
from London, and Higham, our entire 
administrative and selling staffs. 

During the year we have carried owt 
further extensive improvements at the works. 
Our deliveries for last year were the highest 
in the company’s history. Contributing two 
this increase was considerable improvement 
in sales of Urastone flues and ducting, 
Kimolo insulating bricks and hollow partition 
blocks. Our recognised place as leaders in 
technique and production of moulded 
asbestos-cement goes on. The future for this 
material has never been better. 

Our export trade has increased and con- 
tinues to receive our most careful attention, 
yet licensing, high cost of freight and pack- 
ing have kept down the volume of trade. 

Our main anxiety is still bound up with the 
supplies of raw materials. So tar as the 
present year is concerned, we have not done 
too badly, our production and deliveries run- 
ning to about the same figures as last year, 
and while I foresee a steady increase in all 
working costs, our range of products and new 
ones in contemplation enable us to fulfil the 
changing demands in building whatever 
course they may take. 

The report was adopted. 





OTHER NOTICES 


SOUTH WESTERN GAS BOARD 
CHIEF ACCOUNTANT'S DEPARTMENT 
Statistical Assistant 


Applications are invited from young University graduates for the 
appointment of a Statistical Assistant in the Chief Accountant's 
Department at the Board’s Head Office in Bath.. The main duties 
aliaching ‘the appointment will be connected with the collection 
#n¢ interpretation of a wide range of industria] statistics required 
for manag purposes and fer the fulfilling of obligations to 
| Departments and various outside bodies. The position 
ikely provide excellent experience in the application of statis- 
4 scien the needs of industry and offers good prospects to 
mg ca ates for advancement either in the Gas Industry or 








ary for the appotetsant will be in accordance with Grade 
ational scales (i.e., commencing at £570 per annum and 
hg to to’ per annum by annual increments of £20). 

The su ful candidate will be required to pass a medical 
fXamination and the appointment will be subject to the provisions 
or such superannuation scheme as may be adopted by the Board. 
Applications, stating age, ‘ qualifications, experience, present 

point me and salary, tegether with the names of two referees 


suid be sent to the undersigned to be received not later than 
Saturday ptember 22, 1951. 


W.N. CURTIS, Secretary and Solicitor. 
« et street, Bath. 7 


@ pin ncaemreps cialis inifige iietinnn tags ne <3 hee 


ATIONS is seeking Senior Economists in the fields of 

nal Trade, International Finance, Economic Stability 
Development available .for immediate or future 

‘ UN Headquarters, N.¥. Candidates should possess 

ademie qualifications in applied economics and economic 
Te ide practical experience in ogg rs research seroiess. 
. © produce reports in a form suitable for publication. 
wiedge of ae rg and working knowledge of French 
essential, Ey ee salaries between US. $6,000 and 


7 





‘ately available. Send full particulars including age, 
| 1ecord of employment to Recruitment Section. Bureau 
United Nations, New York, USA. Applications which 
inimm requirements will not be acknowledged. 





New! First-Class Guest -House serviee at thoroughiy 
prices.—Full details from The Hostess, The Guest 
donald Road, N.11. 


Siete 


all taxes plus various allowances. Candidates need — 








UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN 
RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP IN ECONOMICS 
Salary £500 per annum with F.S.S.U. Applications to be lodged by 


September 14, 1951. Particulars of appointment and form of applica- 
tion may be obtained from the undersigned. , 


d. 
H. J. BUTCHART, Secretary. 
The University, Aberdeen, 


“UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, ABERYSTWYTH | 


Applications are invited for the post of Assistant Lecturer, Lecturer, 


or Special Lecturer in Economics. 


The person appointed should have 





special qualifications in Economic Theory. Applications should be 
sent to the Registrar, from whom further particulars may be obtained, 


not later than September 22, 1951. 


TALY. Stotsman, aged 35, six years’ business experience in Italy 

with efficient command of language. at present holding executive 
position with British organisation. Milan, seeks change and would 
accept managerial position with a British firm aiready established 
or about to establish itself, in Italy. Excellent references can be 
supplied both in U.K. and in italy and advertiser could come to 
Londen September to discuss concrete proposition.—Please write 


Box 728. 





2 f load. good!” How often the impact of a clever headline or 

amusing drawing. brings spontaneous .appreciation—lighting 
up a soundly planned advertising campaign with that spark of 
individuality which focuses interest on a product. For bright ideas, 


lus soun 
catimer Street, Lon 


, W.1, MUSeum 5050, 


ag pom > consult Sameon Clark & Co., Lid., 67-61, 
on 


~BESING’S ARCHIVES, Jan. 1, 1946, to Jurie 30, 1952, Vols. VI to 
VIEI, incl. subscription to June, 1952. Cost £31 8s. Accept £20.— 


Box 734. 


5, ETALLURGIST, 30, fully qualified, with considerable experience 


in. metallurgical and similar calculations for ‘Costing and 
Pianning purposes, also perfect command of German. desires pro- ; 
rT appointment.—Boex 736, The Economist, 22, Ryder Street, Le 


t. James:s, London, 8.W.1. 





NGINEER, B.Sc., 27, background: production, econcenics, ex-officer 


4 R.N.V.R., linguist. 


Interested public affairs, productivity, 


finance, seeks consultancy, P.A. to manager or M.D., ete.—Box 733. 





ANKER (B.Com.), age 33, desires situation where hard work and 


initiative would be rewarded, Present salary £600.—Box 729. 
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AGGREGATE ASSETS 
at 3ist March, 1951. 


£117,750, 908. 


Established over 90 years 





ited liahility in New Z. 





ZEALAND 


Represented at 300 points in 
New Zealand and at Melbourne, 
Victoria; Sydney, New South Wales, 
Suva and Lautoka, Fiji; Apia, Samoa, 
London Cffice”: Head Office: WELLINGTON, N.Z. 
1, Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 





R. D. Moore, General Manager. as 


» O. M. Samuel, Manager. 








ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
CHIEF OFFICE ; 
OXFORD STREET MANCHESTER ‘I 
THE REFUGE 
WILL SAFEGUARD THE FUTURE 











YENIOR SCIENTIFIC OFFICERS; SCIENTIFIC OFFICERS: The 

i) Civil Service Commissioners invite applications for permanent 
appointments to be filled by ‘competitive interview during 1951. 
Interviews began in January and will continue throughout the year, 
but a closing date for the receipt of applications earlier than 
December, 1951, may eventually be announced, Successful candidates 
may be appointed immediately. The posts are in various Government 
Departments and cover a wide range of Scientific research and 
development in most of the major fields of fundamental and applied 
science, Candidates must have obtained a university degree with 
first or second class honours in a scientific subject (including 
engineering) or in Mathematics, or an equivalent qualification, or 
possess high professional attainments. Candidates for Senior 
Scientific Officer posts must in addition have had at least three years 
post-graduate or other approved experience. Candidates for Scientific 
Officer posts taking their degrees in 1951 may be admitted to compete 
before the result of their degree examination is known, 

Age Limits: For Senior Scientific Officers, at least 26 and under 
31 on August 1, 1951; for Scientific Officers, at least 21 and under 28 
(or uhder 31 for established civil servants of the Experimental 
Officer class) on August 1, 1951. London Salary Scales: Senior Scien- 
tific Officers (men), £750-£950; (women) £625-£850; Scientific Officers 
(men) £400-£650; Gwomen) £400-£525,. Somewhat lower rates in 
IToVINCSS, 

’ Further particulars from the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 
Scientific Branch, Trinidad House, Old Burlington Street, London, 
W.1, quoting No. 3399 


ee ee ACCOUNTANT, B.Com. (2nd-class hons.), re- 
cently qualified ; age 34; responsible experience in local govern- 
ment finance ; seeks interesting responsible post with good prospects, 
—Box 723, 

A AN aged 41, experienced writer and research worker (used to 
a statistical methods), occasional broadcaster, free shortly to 
accept new. appointment, Widely travelled and speaks three 
European languages, Experienced administrator (local government), 
No ties, immense energy, strong personality. Present salary £1,400 
but would accept less for interesting work. Box 693. 


CB feet 2k eames LIAISON OFFICER.—British Insulated Callender’s 

Cables Limited, in association with the Automatic Telephone 
and Electric Company Limited, and British Telecommunications 
Research Limited invite applications for the position of University 
Liaison Officer, who will be generally responsible for the intake to 
the Companies of staff of graduate and matriculation standard. A 
first requirement Is the possession of first-class university and school 
contracts, or the qualities and ability to develop these. Salary £1,200— 
£1,500 depending on qualifications. The appointment will attract the 
Company's annual prosperity bonus and (subject to entering age 
not exceeding 55) will qualify for the Company's pension fund.—Full 
information can be obtained from the Director of Research and 
Engineering, British Insulated Callender’s Cables Limited, Norfolk 
House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C.2. All requests and applications 
will be treated as confidential. 








MURRAY-WATSON 


LIMITED 


Advertising & Marketing 


Home and Overseas 


538 BROOK STREET, LONDON, W.1. GROSVENOR 3508-9 
DUDLEY, WORCESTERSHIRE. DUDLEY 3162 
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BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Constituted by Act of Parliamen: (595 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL 
basi Be £4 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID ane ome 
RESERVE FUND & BALANCE carried forward 63,19) 9) 
DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES Si 
as at 28th February, 1951... “a «£98,134 109 


Head Office: THE’ MOUND, EDINBURGH 


Over 200 Branches and Sub-Branches throu; iiout Scotland 


London Offices : 
CITY OFFICE, 30, BISHOPSGATE, Ec. 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH, 16/!8 PICCADILLY, W. 



















































UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN 
APPOINTMENT OF SECRETARY TO THE UNIVERSITY 
The University Court will, in the Aututin, 1951, proceed to the 
appointment of a Secretary to the University which office will hep 
boom bag ote gare? 30, — It is in.<nded that the nal 
appointed shou ake up duty some months bef; + le 
Secretary demits offics. ore the ‘present 
Salary at least £2,000 per annum with F.S.S.U. and Childrens 
Allowance. The University pays a proportion of removal expensay, 
Further particulars and form of application may be obtained from 
the Secretary, with whom applications should be lodged not jgter 
than September 30, 1951. Boe 


The University, Aberdeen. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF CERTIFIED AND CORPORATE 
ACCOUNTANTS 


DBCEMBER, 1961, HXAMINATIONS 


The spt tent 3 PRELIMINARY. INTERMEDIATH and Final 
EXAMINATIONS for candidates will be held on Tucsday, Wednestay: 
and Thursday, December lith, 13th and 13th next. in Aberdesm 
Belfast, Birmingham, Bournemouth, Bristol, Cardiff, Cork, Dublis 
sore burge. Glasgow, Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, London, Manchester 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Nottingham, Piymouth and SheMeld, and at ud 
ether Centres, if any, as circumstances may warrant. 

Entries must be received before October 1. 1951, at the OMicee of the 
Association, 22 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 

Late entries cannot be entertained. 


THE BRITISH XYLONITE COMPANY (Halex Division) require 
£ an Assistant Production Engineer with the following qualita 
tions : Age 30-35, Diploma of the Imstitution of Production Engines 
or equivalent, practical emperience of production planning anf 
control, involving jarge numbers of different articles on maw 
production lines, Should be familiar with methods of co-ordinating 
Sales/factory programmes, In addition, practica! experience of late 
mass-production flow methods an advantace —Write, statig 
valifications and salary uired, to Works Director, Britt 
Xylonite Company (Halex Division), Highams Park, E.4, 


4 H. J. BUTCHART. Secretary, 











,; DUCATED women under 25 years of age are required for pasts 
4 as investigators in the Market Research Department of a larg 
Company of national importance. The minimum cducationa! standard 
is Higher School Certificate .and preference is given to University 


Graduates, especially in statistics, mathematics, economics, modem 
languages, and the social sciences. Good healt! and the ability 
to make contacts easily with all kinds of people, are essential. Ability 
to drive a car is an advantage, On appointment investigators wil 
undergo a training period of 446 months at the Company's Heal 


Office in the North of England and are subsequently expected 
reside in Birmingham or Manchester, They must be prepared 8 
travel fairly extensively from their Birmingham or Manchester Heat- 
quarters. Applications should give full details of education, Degre 


or Certificates held and dates taken, and a résumy of business caret 
to date if applicable.—Box 726, 


N ONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED require a Sales Statistics aad 
Records Assistant, in the age group 25-30, preferably with 4 
University Degree in Business Administration. Applicants must hit 
a sound business background, with particular knowledge of statistis 
records and accounting.—Apply in writing, giving {ull details Po 
education and previous experience to Chief Personnel Ome 
Monsanto Chemicals Ltd., 8, Waterloo Place, London, 8W.l 


VACANCY exists for qualified STATISTICIAN having two a 

years’ experience in commerce, Duties will include pipe 
present statistical methods in use, and preparation of data for We 
sentation tc management, Applications should st.te full deta 
qualifications and previous experience,—Box 


731. a 
Postal | C ON 
Tuition for B. C ® 7 


The London University B.Sc. Eeon, Degree is a valuable qualification i i ie 
restarch and weliare work jn commneres aia industry, = 7m hing ox of tn 
* Oo ai 


residence. You ma = for S toes aainations at home one installa 
oer rat Wolsey fant est. 1894): fees are reasonable. and may be paid PY 


Prospectus irom che Director © WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


OTHER NOTICES APPEAR ON PAGE 539 
Li 
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